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ABSTRACT 

This manual provides an introduction to liter&cy work 
for Peace Corps volunteers and other development workers in 
situations where the literacy work is a primary project or secondary 
activity. It presents information on planning and preparing for 
literacy work, offers guidance on program and material development, 
and suggests strategies for evaluating and improving programs. 
Chapter 1 introduces the topic. It looks at the history and value of 
literacy, levels of literacy, the difficulty of literacy, numeracy, 
and adult, nonfcrmal, and literacy education. Chapter 2 discusses 
literacy work strategies — the Laubach method, the Freire method, and 
functional literacy, as well as literacy for women and children. 
Chapters 3 to 7 present a model for implementing a project. These 
steps are described: the feasibility study, planning and preparation, 
curriculum design, implementation and evaluation cf instruction, and 
development or adaptation of instructional materials. Examples and 
samples are provided. Chapter 8 discusses activities and methods to 
create an environment supportive of literacy. Chapter 9 provides 
advice on where and how to look for ^resources. An annotated 
bibliography dealing with literacy methods and materials is included. 
In chapter 10 four case studies of literacy work done by Peace Corps 
volunteers illustrate common problems literacy workers face in 
implementing projects. (VLB) 
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INFXDPMAnCN OaU^CTION t EXCHANGE 



Peace ODxps' ZzifoorBtion Oollection & EMchange (ICE) was 
established so that the strategies and technologies devel- 
oped by Peace Oorpe Vblunteers, their oo^zkers, and their 
counterparts could be imde available to the wide range of 
developnent organizations and individual workers vto might 
find then useful. Trainijng guides, curricula, lesson plans, 
project reports, manuals and other Feaoe Gorpe-generated 
neterials developed in tte field are collected and reviewed. 
Sore are reprinted "as is"; others provide a source of field 
based infozration for the production of manuals or for rsr- 
search in particular program aj»as. ftoterials that you sub- 
mit to the Infoznation OdUection & Scchange thus beocme 
part of the Peace Oozps' larger contribution to develofxnent. 

Informaticr, about ICE publications and services is available 

through: 



Peace Corps 

Information Collection 5 Exchange 
Office of Training and Program Si^pport 
806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20526 



Aid your experience to the ICE Itesouroe Center, Send ma- 
terials that you've prepared so that we can share then\ 
with others %«rklng in the dBveloprent field. Your tech- 
nical insists serve as the basis for the generation of 
ICE imnuals, reprints and resource packets, and also 
ensure that ICE is providing the most i^ted, innovative 
problwr-aolving tachniqpies and information available to 
yoa and your fellow development workers. 
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ABnilT THIS HANDBOOK 



Activities which are aimed at the development of literacy 
skills can range In scope from a national campaign Involving 
thousands of learners, professionally designed materials and a 
standard curriculum to an Individual effort Involving a single 
teacher and one or two learners working with only the materials 
at hand. 

For a Peace Corps Volunteer or other development worker, 
literacy work may be a full-time, primary project or a secondary 
activity undertaken In support of a primary project In another 
area, such as agriculture. Literacy activities may also be 
designed to respond to a need of the community which Is 
completely separate from the development worker's primary area of 
respons lb 1 1 Ity. 
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This manual Is meant to provide an Introduction to literacy 
work for Volunteers and other development workers In any of these 
situations. It Is designed to provide straightforward 
Information on planning and preparing for literacy work, to 
offer guidance on program and materials development and to 
suggest strategies for evaluating and Improving programs. The 
handbook also presents several short case studies as examples of 
various types of I Iteracy projects* 

No handbook can contain everything a community worker would 
need to run a successful literacy project. This handbook Is a 
guide to the "basics" of literacy work. Other resources that 
can expand on the Information presented here are Identified In 
Chapter Nine. It Is best to keep In mind that the most useful 
resources are those that are close by, and the reader Is urged to 
contact local Institutions and Individuals who are Involved In 
literacy work, education, extension and other related fields. 
These groups can offer Instructional materials and other aids In 
the language being taught, technical expertise and valuable 
Insight which can make preparation for a literacy program much 
easier* 



In order to do Jui-tlce to 
the topics covered, the authors 
have had to limit the scope of 
this handbook somewhat, focussing 
on some aspects to the exclusion 
of others. For example, the 
handbook assumes that the language 
to be taught uses an alphabet, 
since the languages In most Peace 
Corps countries use some form 
of en alphabet. For languages 
that use characters, the specific 
methods described In this handbook 
may not be too useful. 




Similarly, there are a large number of literacy 
organizations, each with Its own strategy and methods. To 
Include all of. the many literacy approaches In detail In this 
handbook would be an Impossible tasK. The authors take 
responsibility for the choices ci which methods are Included. 
(Chapter Two provides detail on three major ! fteracy stra-tegles 
and Chapters Three to Seven present a model for Implementing a 
project. The model draws elements from the major I Iteracy 
strategies end materials end ru^iJthods based on the efforts of many 
literacy organizations. Chapter Nine Includes the names and 
addresses of those Institutions.) 
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The handbook can best be used by reading through each 
chapter once before beginning the project and then using Chapter 
Nine to tap Into a network that can provide additional 
Information and assistance. Counterpart workers and community 
people should be Involved In this network from the beginning to 
strengthen the project and to help ensure Its continuation. As 
the project progresses the literacy worker and the community can 
learn from their experience together cjnd from the specific 
feedback of learners In the project. This experience should 
provide the foundation on which to Liulld a strong ongoing 
program. 
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HHAPTFR ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



General estimates provided by UNESCO and the World Bank 
(In this last quarter of the 20th century) Indicate that the 
world Is still far from reaching universal literacy. Although 
substantial numbers of Individuals have become literate In the 
past three decades through concentrated national and 
International efforts, population Increases have exceeded 
Increases In literacy rates. All regions of tha Third World 
experienced a decrease In their Illiteracy rates between 1960 
and 1970, but from 1970 to 1980 Illiteracy rates Increased. 
Africa and the Arab States are estimated to have Illiteracy 
rates of around 70 per cent. Asia follows with Just under 50 
per cent, and Latin America has a rate of about 20 per cent. 
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High rates of Illiteracy are one characteristic of many 
countries In which Peace Corps Volunteers work. Illiteracy has 
a close correlation with poverty; It Is estimated that the 25 
least developed countries (where the per capita Income Is less 
than $100 per year) have Illiteracy rates of over 80 per cent. 
Illiteracy Is also high In those countries with high population 
growth rales. The proportion of women Illiterates Is growing 
steadily, and Illiteracy rates are higher for rural areas than 
for urban areas. 

Despite progress In providing formal primary education 
and the allocation, In some Instances, of one quarter c5f their 
national budgets to education, many developing countries are 
lagging behind In providing literacy for children. UNESCO has 
projected that If current trends continue less than 35 per cent of 
school-age children will be In school In the 25 least developed 
countries by 1985. 



History 

Reading and writing began 
5000 or 6000 years ago as tools of 
political and religious elites. 
This sl^ill was transferred between 
the elites of different nations 
more quickly than between the elite 
and the less powerful within one 
country. In the ln/estorn world, 
until the middle of the 19th century, 
literacy was a skill taught only to 
the children of the privileged. 
The needs of the industrial 
revolution for skilled workers 
produced a move toward universal 
education, and this rapidly spread literacy among a larger 
proportion of the population of the industrializing countries. 
From the beginning of recorded history to 1750, literacy rates 
In Europe and North America were never more than 10 per cent. By 
the end of the 19th Century Sweden, Scotland, Germany, England, 
Switzerland, France, the United States and Canada had all reached 
I Iteracy rates of 90 per cent. 

Whatever the history of i.'teracy had been In Third World 
couhrrles prior to their "discovery" by the West, the era of 
colonialism brought an emphasis on the education of elite groups 
In the language of the colonlil power. Education and literacy 
were often used as a means of clndlng the elites of the colony to 
the culture of the Imperial pow«r. 

Before fht Second World War, most International assistance 
for mass literacy was funded by religious organizations. These 
organizations saw literacy as an aid in the practice of their 
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religions, but they also argued that literacy was Important to the 
development of the communities in which they worked. 

After the Second World War, the newly Independent governments 
of Third World countries placed new emphasis on literacy for all 
their citizens. Mass literacy was seen not only as an element of 
national pride but also as a way to bring together many diverse 
social, tribal and linguistic groups to create a unified nation. 

In response to this expressed need, during the First and Second 
Development Decade? (1960-1980), the development programs of the 
UN, the World Bank, USAID and later the bilateral programs of Japan, 
Western Europe and the socialist countries stressed literacy as a tool 
for the development of the economies of the Third World. 

Until the 1960»s these programs relied heavily on the 
literacy methods developed by an earlier practitioner. Dr. Frank 
Laubach. The Laubach method depends on Individual, one-on~one 
teaching using a standard curriculum and Tiaterlals. 




In the middle of the 19t>0's, UNESCO began the ten-year 
Experimental World Literacy Program using a new approach 
called functional literacy. Functional literacy focuses on 
teaching literacy In relation to the everyday "life skills" of 
rural people In Third World countries. 

In the 1970's the teachings of Paulo Freire began to 
Influence the development community and literacy slowly became 
viewed as a process of empowering the poor of the Third World to 
deal with the fundamental Issues affecting their lives. 

In the 1980s, each of these methods — Laubach, functional literacy 
and the Frelrlan approach — are being used. Much has been learned 
from each type of program. Successful experiments and programs have 
taken place using radio, TV and self-Instructional media. A number 
of large scale or mass campaigns have been attempted, especially In 
the socialist countries. There have also been many successful efforts 
on a smaller scale. This broad background of experience provides 
much Information to draw on In designing literacy activities which 
truly meet the needs of the community. 



The Value of LH-ftrary 

The value of literacy continues 
to be debated by development experts. 
Some feel It Is essential to the 
solution of development problems; 
others feel the price of universal 
literacy Is too great for a poor 
country to bear given pressing 
needs for health care, clean water 
and Improved food production. 
The debate has not resolved the 
question of how relevant literacy Is 
from a societal point of view, 
but for many Individuals In these 
societies, literacy has great 
personal value. Even the poorest 
countries of the world use 
written documents to support 
government activities that affect 
the lives of their people, and a person without literacy skills 
Is often at a disadvantage In a society which depends on the 
written word. An Illiterate person lives In a society v»here 
written documents and signs are Important to his life but 
have no meaning for him. 



Literacy has some specific benefits for society, too. 
Communications can be made through radio, through television 
or face-to-face, but those methods have no permanence. The 
written word provides an Inexpensive and easy way to transport 
records or Information. A farmer can refer back to an 
agriculture pamphlet to remember how much fertilizer to use. A 
mother can refer to a health manual when her baby Is sick. 
The writing on a bottle of Insecticide can save a life. 
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In a small community, most 
Information Is passed by word of 
mouth, and conversation Is one of 
the pleasant features of village 
life. The written word can 
provide a permanent history for 
that village conversation, can 
carry that conversation from a 
family In one village to relatives 
In another and can provide an 
Indisputable record for the 
legal transactions of ownership, 
sale and marriage. This aspect of 
literacy may have little economic 
value, but as modernization changes 
the lives of people, links to their 
traditional past can help to 
lessen the disruptions of 
development. 



There are a number of measurable 
benefits of literacy as well. 
World Bank and UNICEF statistics 
show a correlation between literacy 
and such development Indicators as 
good health and the practice of 
family planning. This correlation 
Is particularly strong for literacy 
in women. Literacy also correlates 
very strongly to family income and 
socio-economic standing. 




One statistic in particular seems to show a clear 
correlation between adult literacy and development. A high 
literacy rate among the adult population encourages the 
establishment and maintenance of a primary school system, 
and the correlation between primary education and other 
development indicators is extremely high. In Tanzania, 
after a mass literacy campaign increased adult literacy 
from 25 per cent to 60 percent, adults began pressuring 
the government to expand primary education. Six years after 
the literacy campaign began, enough schools had been built 
to accommodate every child in Tanzania. 

There are countries where the literacy rate Is high, but the 
level of economic development Is low, such as SrI Lanka and 
Argentina. But only resource-rich countries, like Iran, have 
shown strong economic development with low literacy rates. The 
provision of literacy through both primary and adult 
educptlon appears to be a necessary factor In sustained economic 
grcwTh. 
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Researchers Rogers and Herzog have provided a summary of the 
findings of research Into literacy and Its effect on both the process 
of development and the lives of Individuals In Colombia and 
Brazil* They argue that: 

f As the Individual gains reading skills, he Is able to 
extend the scope of his experience through the print 
media* Messages In the print media tend to promote 
change; therefore, a literate person who Is exposed to 
these messages will tend to have a favorable attitude 
towards new Ideas* 

• Literacy permits the Individual receivers, rather than 
the senders, to control the rates at which messages are 
received, stored, and Interpreted. 

f Literacy also provides Individuals with the means of 
delayed retrieval and use of print Information. 

• Literacy unlocks more complex mental abilities. Whereas 
the Illiterate Individual Is largely dependent on his 
memory, the literate Individual Is able to manipulate 
symbols. This ability to generalize through symbols, 
the faculty of restructuring reality via the manipulation 
of symbols, and the ability to empathize with strange 
roles are all mental capacities that facilitate one's 
effective functioning In a rapidly changing 

urban- 1 ndustr I a I wor I d . 



Levels of Literacy 

Literacy skills can be described on a number of different 
levels. Being able to write one's own name Is one degree of 
literacy. Being able to write this handbook Is another. Thus the 
definition of what literacy Is or what a person should be able to 
do to be called literate can vary widely. One working definition 
describes the major elements of I l+eracy skills as: 



• Skill In the language Itself, the ability to read and 
write. 

t Communications skills, the ability to communicate to 
others using the written language. 

• Learning skills, the ability to learn using the written 
I anguage. 
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In some literacy programs, only the first of these 
elements Is taught, but that skill Is of little use In national 
development. A literacy worker must understand that the first 
element without the other two Is of little value. Attainment 
of even a low level of skill In all three elements Is of much 
greater value than a high level of skill In the first only. 

Quite often, national statistics on literacy do not measure 
the attainment of these skills. Instead they may measure 
formal education or participation In literacy programs. 
In some cases If a person answers yes to the 
question, "Are you literate?" he Is Judged to be literate. In 
other cases, attendance at school, even for only one year, marks a 
person as literate. In fact. World Bank and UNESCO data have 
long accepted that a person must have attended school for at least 
four years If he Is to gain and hold a meaningful level of 
I Iteracy. 

Much of the discussion about the role of literacy In social 
and economic development Is based on the assumption that literacy 
and Illiteracy are clearly definable and widely understood terms. 
In fact, even within organizations, definitions of literacy have 
been evolutionary. An early definition of literacy offered 
by UNESCO In 1963 stated, "A person Is literate when he has 
acquired the essential knowledge and skills which enable him 
to engage In all those activities In which literacy Is required." 
UNESCO elaborated further that this essential knowledge could be 
equated to "a set number of years of primary schooling," usually 
four. 

Functional literacy, a concept proposed by UNESCO In the 
late 1960's, broadened the definition of literacy to refer to 
the acquisition of an Integrated store of knowledge, 
ski I Is and know-how. 

By 1975, UNESCO had modified Its early, more stringent 
definition to reflect Its experience In literacy work over 
the years. In Issuing the Declaration of Persepolls 
on the 10th Anniversary of the Congress of Ministers of 
Educaton for the Eradication of Illiteracy, UNESCO defined 
literacy "to be not Just the process of learning the skills of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but a contribution to the 
liberation of man and his full development... Literacy Is not an 
end In Itself, It Is a fundamental right." (International 
Secretariat for Literacy Coordination, 1975) 
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The Difficulty of Literacy 



Developing literacy skills In adults Is a difficult but 
not Impossible task. Smaller efforts In which a few dedicated 
teachers work hard with a few students have usually proven 
successful. In fact, UNESCO's evaluation of Its ten year 
Experimental World Literacy Program found that, when all factors 
were considered, small Indigenous literacy programs had the 
greatest chance of success. 

This Is not to say that large national programs Involving 
millions of people have not been succassful. In this century 
large, national -government sponsored literacy programs 
have been successful In socialist counties like Cuba, 
Burma, Tanzania and the USSR because of strong political will. 
A similar feeling of national purpose has led to successful 
literacy campaigns In capitalist counties. In this century. In 
Turkey and Brazil. A literacy worker Involved In a campaign 
where the full dedication of the national leadership Is focused 
on literacy may safely enjoy great success. Many literacy 
workers, though, may be Involved In programs where the 
governments back programs with more rhetoric than resources. 
In this situation literacy workers must work even harder to gain 
^rhe support of local community leaders which Is so essential to 
the success of the project. Often the motivation of each 
Individual learner becomes the key to the success of these literacy 
programs. 




For formally trained community workers or PCVs, reading and 
writing are a natural part of everyday life. They often have not 
experienced Illiteracy as an Immediate problem. Most literacy 
workers learned as children In school and have had constant 
practice In using literacy skills at college and In their work. 
They may take literacy for granted and probably think It Is easier 
to learn to read, to write or to do mathematic computation than It 
Is- 
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Learning to read as an 
adolescent or adult Is much 
more difficult than It Is as a 
child. The learner must first 
be able to recognize the letters 
of the alphabet. Most alphabets 
have between 30 to 50 letters, 
ten digits and a zero. The 
learner must learn how to make the 
sound that each letter represents, how to draw each one, how to 
put them together to make a word and how to sound out the word. 

Common sense would say that when someone gets to that point 
they can read that word, but a new learner may not unders+and 
what the word means. The learner may be able to write the 
word and make the sound of the word, but can not connect the sound 
with a meaning. Making that connection may take time. Making 
sentences and making sentences Into paragraphs requires yet 
another set of different skills. 

Some empirical research has focused on the success 
rates of literacy programs. Most of this research has 
concentrated on the performance of learners on course exams and 
not on their ability to apply their new skills to real life 
situations. There has been little research directed at the 
elements of a project that decrease difficulties In learning. 
However, some general trends can be Identified. 

A literacy program will be easier for learners If: 

• literacy Is taught In the first language, or mother 
tongue, of the learner; 

• differences between the spoken language and the written 
language are not great; 

• there Is a large amount of literature available to the 
learners In the language of Instruction; 

• the learners can perceive Immediate economic gain from 
becoming literate; 

• the project Is small and has a dedicated staff or the 
project Is large and Is part of a mass mobilization 
campaign assisted by a political Ideology; 

• the learners perceive that the program Is responsive to 
their expressed needs. 

A literacy worker may have little control over some of these 
factors. Nonetheless he should be aware of the elements of a 
project that act as constraints to success. 
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Numeracy 



Illiterate adults quite often have strong oral math skills, 
as some of these skills are very Important to their work and 
personal lives. But using these existing math skills to process 
new Information or solve new problems often presents major 
problems for those who are Illiterate. 

Illiterate farmers may have difficulty with the agricultural 
math required to work with Improved farming methods, even though 
they have long known how many seeds to save for next year's 
planting. Mothers may have difficulty with the correct 
proportions of Ingredients In the rehydration solution which can 
help their children survive diarrhea, even though they have a 
thorough knowledge of the Ingredients required for traditional 
dishes. Both buyers and sellers would benefit In the marketplace 
from an understanding of unit pricing. And use of a calendar Is 
essential to some family planning methods. 

Numeracy skills, which Involve the use of written numbers to 
perform simple computations, are among the most relevant of all 
those skills which depend on reading and writing. For that reason 
numeracy Is often Included In literacy programs. 
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There are both similarities 
and differences between learning 
the skills of literacy and 
numeracy. Both require 
the learning of abstract symbols 
and their combination to form 
different concepts. Both require 
the learning of psycho-motor 
skills to reproduce the symbols, and 
both require that the literate person 
communicate with symbols that stand 




be able to 
for real I ty. 



learn from and 



Numeracy Involves a set of abstract concepts about 
functions that can be used only with numbers. This adds a 
complexity to numeracy that literacy does not have. 



Adultp Nonformal and LItprary Eriuratlon. 

Adults often do not learn well In a formal environment 
that resembles school. They learn more efficiently In an 
environment that reflects the fact that they are adults and not 
chl Idren. 

Special educational methods which recognize these needs have 
been developed for teaching adults. They are variously classified 
as adult education, nonformal education and for this specific 
task, literacy education. Adult education Is a well established 
general term. Nonformal education Is a newer term that encompasses 
all out-of-school education efforts Including literacy, health 
education, agriculture extension and other forms of adult 
education. Literacy education Is a specialized form of nonformal 
education. The specific use of the terms Is not as Important as 
the common underlying theory that the learner Is central to the 
process of learning. 

Involving learners In this central position Is In contrast to 
the formal school tradition In which a teacher teaches and students 
listen and learn. Research and experience have shown that adults 
work better In a learning environment over which they have some 
control. Adults learn better If they participate In the 
decisions that design the curriculum, the methods, materials, and 
schedule. Adults may choose to use a school room as a meeting 
place for classes or they may prefer a room In someone's home. 
The Important factor Is that they choose. 

Adults have a lot of de.nands on their time. Thus, scheduling 
of classes often becomes a prime determinant of participation 
In literacy activities. Other activities will be pulling the 
learner away from literacy classes. The adult, therefore, needs 
to have a clear understanding of what he Is doing and why, a strong 
motivation to learn and a perception that learning Is valuable to 
him. 
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Malcolm Knowles has analyzed the basic research on 
adult learning In The Mnriflrn Practice of Adult Education . 
He uses the term "androgogy" to define the process 
of education for adults, a process In which the participation of 
the learner Is central. The following Is a summary of the 
principles of Knowles* androgogy: 

f The psychological climate of the learning environment 
should be one which causes adults to feel accepted, 
respected and supported; In which there exists a spirit of 
mutuality between teachers and students as Joint 
Inquirers; In which there Is freedom of expression without 
fear of punishment or ridicule. 

f The adult's concept of sel f-d IrectI veness Is In 

direct conflict with the traditional practice of the 
teacher telling the student what he needs to learn, 

• Every Individual tends to feel committed to a decision 
or an activity to the extent that he has participated In 
making It (or planning It). 

• The adult's self-concept and sel f-d I recti vlty argues for 
a learning-teaching transaction that Is one of mutual 
responsibility of learners and teachers. 

• Being Judged or evaluated by another adult Is the 
ultimate sign of disrespect and dependency. For this 
reason, evaluation should be a process of self-evaluation. 
In which the teacher devotes his energy to helping the 
adults get evidence for themselves about the progress they 
are making toward their educational goals. 



In The Adult Laarnftr; A Neglected f^peclesp Knowles 
outlined five hypotheses concerning a learner-centered approach to 
education based on the work of psychologist Carl Rogers: 

• We cannot teach another person directly; we can 
only facilitate his learning. 

f A person learns significantly only those things which he 
perceives as being Involved In the maintenance of, or 
enhancement of, the structure of self. 

• Experience which. If assimilated, would Involve a change 
In the organization of self tends to be resisted through 
denial or distortion or symbol I zat I on. 
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• The structure and organization of self appear to become 
more rigid under threat; to relax Its boundaries when 
completely free from threat. Experience which Is 
perceived as Inconsistent with the self can only be 
assimilated If the current organization of self Is relaxed 
and expanded to Include It. 

• The educational situation which most effectively 
promotes significant learning Is one In which (a) threat 
to the self of the learner Is reduced to a minimum, and 
(b) the perception of a number of possibilities Is 
facilitated. 



Philip Coombs coined the term nonformal education (NFE) In 
his book Attacking Rural Poverty to refer to a variety of 
out-of-school educational activities such as agriculture extension, 
health education and literacy education. He argued that all had 
similar problems and should be functioning under the same adult 
education theories. 

NFE expanded the principles of Knowles's androgogy to state 
that the process of education should help to empower the learner. 
The use of discussion and discovery were meant to help the 
learner develop an awareness of his situation and develop plans 
to act upon that situation. NFE was seen by Coombs as a way 
to provide mass education In societies too poor to afford 
formal schooling for all of their people. As the concept 
developed NFE came to be seen as a way to overcome some of the 
more oppressive aspects of formal schooling. 

Literacy education has been affected by both adult education 
theory and the theories of NFE. Early adult literacy classes 
were run exactly like those of formal education, and many literacy 
classes are still run In this way. However, many projects are 
beginning to put the learner central to the process and to Involve 
him In the planning. Implementation and evaluation of the literacy 
project. Literacy classes are using group discussion on Important 
Issues as a focus of the literacy learning. This adds to the 
Interest and relevance of the classes, but It also expresses the 
view that the adult learner Is a full person adding another skill 
to his store of knowledge. 
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This participatory view has even changed the vocabulary of 
adult education. In NFE programs the adults are referred to as 
learners, not students. Teachers still sometimes play the role of 
teacher, but they are primarily facilitators who help the learner 
learn under his own direction. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
STRATFRIES 



During 1975, which most IHeracy practitioners view as a 
year of International "stock-taking" In the literacy field, an FAO 
publication f-.egan with these lines: 

"The effort and pain are worthwhile. The path to 
development and liberation probably does lead 
through the bramble bush of literacy." 

A large part of getting through that "bramble bush" Is 
developing an understanding of the three major strategies used In 
literacy programming today — the Laubach method, the Freire 
method and the functional literacy method. Some variation of one 
or more of these strategies serves as the basis of most literacy 
work and specific modifications have been made to design programs 
for women and children, two groups traditionally underserved by 
1 1 teracy programs. 

A strategy consists of a theoretical base on which a 
comprehensive set of activities are built. Those activities are 
supported by materials and techniques that are consistent with 
the underlying theory. A strategy provides a coherent framework 
around which to build a literacy effort. A strategy Is based on 
an understanding of how adults learn literacy skills, and Ideally 
reflects the cummulatlve experience of thousands of practitioners 
over the past forty years. A strategy may also provide a set of 
field tested materials and techniques, which can be of great help 
to literacy workers who have little previous experience or limited 
time to devote to literacy work. 
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Debate exists as to which of the three major strategies 
presented here Is most effective and whether any of them Is truly 
successful. Elements can be taken from each of the three 
stratregles to create a composite that Is most appropriate to the 
local situation. 



The Lauharh Ma+hnri 

Dr. Frank Laubach began his 
I Iteracy work In 1929 In 
the Philippines where he was a 
missionary, ftow, his work Is 
carried on by Laubach 
Literacy International, an 
Institution that has worked In 
almost every country In the world. 

The "Laubach method" Is a 
comprehensive system that Includes 
a teaching methodology, a specific 
set of materials, the use of 
volunteer teachers and the 
publication of literature for new 
I Iterates. 




EACH ONETEftCH ONE 



This strategy uses a one-on-one method, called "each one 
teach one," by which one literate volunteer teaches one Illiterate 
person to read. That new literate then volunteers time to teach 
another Illiterate person. The eventual goal Is that the whole 
community achieves literacy. 

Advantages of the Laubach approach are the speed with which 
adults learn to read In their own language; the fact that each- 
learner Is taught on a one-to-one basis and can continue by 
teaching someone else; and the ability to reach many people In a 
sort of chain reaction. 



The Laubach method uses a highly structured curriculum a.id 
standardized teaching materials. The basic Laubach teaching tool 
Is a pre-deslgned p I ctu re- letter-word chart. Each picture on the 
chart has been carefully chosen to represent both the shape of the 
letter to be learned and a word that begins with that letter. 
In the Spanish language example on page 20, the letter P Is 
represented by a man with his weekly pay (pago) and another man 
who Is unemployed (vago) represents the letter "V". The teacher 
uses the chart to help the learner recognize the letters of the 
alphabet and the sounds they represent. 

As soon as the learner understands the p I cture- letter-word 
associations, the teacher moves on to simple stories In & reading 
primer that Is keyed to the words on the chart. This first primer 
has a vocabulary of only 120 words; It Is followed by a second 
primer that adds another 1000 words to the vocabulary list. 
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Charts and other materials which have been developed In about 
300 languages for more than 100 countries are used In both Laubach 
and non-Laubach programs. Learning Initial letters, words, and 
reading In tne context of a picture gives the learner the satisfaction, 
usually In her very first lesson, of reading a message. With this 
beginning, a number of other skills essential to reading and writing 
are Introduced In careful sequence. These Include learning ail 
the letters and their combinations, learning whole words, and 
word analysis. In all the Laubach teaching materials, reading and 
writing go hand In hand, with practice provided for the learner 
In writing letters, words and sentences as she learns to 
read them. 

The results of Paulo Fre Ire's work have lead to 
criticism of Laubach»s method as lacking relevance 
for the Illiterate populations of developing countries. In 
response to some of this criticism, materials have been 
changed to reflect the concerns of those learners. 

The Spanish language example represents a modification of the 
earlier Laubach method. Instead of beginning with the chart, 
the attention of students Is drawn to a large picture of, for 
example, workers outside a factory. Discussion which arouses 
student Interest In the subject of work and unemployment Is lead 
by the specially trained teacher. Then the word chart with "pago" 
and "vago" are shown and the method proceeds In the usual manner. 

Laubach International's efforts depend on volunteers who 
receive an average of 12 hours of Initial training. Each 
volunteer teaches one-on-one, though the Laubach materials are 
also used In group classes. Laubach has found that volunteers 
who are close In education and economic standing to the students 
make the best teachers, though teachers of any educational level 
and economic standing can offer valuable help. Special 
consideration Is given to encouraging new literates to transfer 
their skill to other members of their community. 

Many Laubach groups have produced follow-up literature for 
new literates to read. Some of this literature has been produced 
by professionals and Is based on research Into the reading needs 
and desires of their clients. In some cases, followup 
literature has been produced by learners and new literates 
with the help of trained leaders. More than 50 of these "books from 
the people" have been published for Latin America and provide an 
Impressive source of reading materials for a new reading 
popul atlon. 

Laubach International's office In the United States Is 
listed In Chapter Nine. That office only provides materials In 
English. Local Laubach groups exist In many Third World 
countries, and they produce materials In the local languages. 
Even If a literacy worker Is not going to use the whole Laubach 
method, she would benefit from contacting the local Laubach 
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group. They will have reading materials for new literates and 
other materials that may be helpful In supplementing beginning 
I Iteracy activities. 




Thfl F re Ira Method 

Paulo Freire Is a Brazil Ian- 
born educator who became Interested 
In literacy education as a 
way to help poor and disadvantaged 
people overcome the psychological, 
social and political constraints 
related to their poverty. He 
believes, I Ike Laubach, that 
people can use literacy skills 
to Improve their problem-solving 
abilities. He also contends 
that underlying thought patterns 
have to be changed If literacy 
ski I Is are to lead to 
problem-solving action. 
His method focuses on small groups 
which become centers of learning and 
discuss Ion. 

Freire hypothesizes that the educational system Itself 
can be the source of some very limited ways of thinking. He 
has analyzed the educational system for adults and described 
two types of education: banking education and prob lem-pos Ing 
education. The metaphor of banking Is used to describe a system 
In which the teacher "deposits" knowledge Into the students, a 
system which Is dominated by the teacher. In banking education 
all of the power of decision-making Is In the hands of the teacher. 
The teacher becomes the active subject of the teaching while the 
students become the passive objects of the teaching. 

To overcome their poverty, Freire believes that members of 
poor communities must learn how to look objectively at their lives, 
analyze their problems, plan a course of action to change the 
situation, act on that plan, and then reflect on that action In 
order to plan again to act. He calls this process praxis. The 
problem-posing method of education uses praxis as Its basis. 
Learners become the active subjects of their learning and the 
teacher becomes a facilitator of the process of praxis. Through 
this process learners move from being the objects of 
history to becoming the active subjects and makers of their 
own history. 
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Fr©Ire»s literacy programs use a series of pre-IIteracy 
activities to help develop a dialogue within the learning group. 
Discussion Is centered on several drawings which help 
the group distinguish between "nature," which cannot be changed, 
and "culture," which can be changed. The first pictures are of a 
flower and of a vase which has a flower drawn upon It. The 
learners discuss the difference between the flower that 
was produced by nature and the flower on the vase which was 
produced by a person. The artist Is pert of the human culture; 
the flower Is part of the world of nature. The discussion moves 
OR to the subject of how people are the active makers of culture 
and can control that world. The learners begin to see that they 
are actors In the world of human culture and that they have the 
power to control the world around them. 

In his literacy programs Freire analyzes the language 
looking for a few key words that have most of the letters and 
sounds of the language. These he calls Generative Themes, words 
that are related to concepts that have great emotional 
significance to •'he learners. Then literacy workers produce a set 
of visual objects that each have one of the words written at the 
bottom, with that concept depicted In the drawing. The following 
Is an example of the use of these visual objects. 

In this example from a World Education project In 
Ghana, as In most programs based on Pre I re »s principles, the 
learners sit In a circle with the facilitator In an equal 
position with the learners. The sessions begin with the 
facilitator showing a drawing of a man dropping his ballot 
Into a ballot box. Under the picture Is the TwI word for 
power, "tumi". The learners are asked what the man Is 
doing. They reply that he Is voting. The teacher then asks 
them If he Is exerting power. This begins a discussion In which 
the learners express how they feel about voting and the limits 
to their own power. The discussion moves on to the question of 
what other types of power the learners have. In the beginning, 
group members usually say they have no poiwer. But as discussion 
progresses, they Identify ways In which they do have power. They 
can vote or not vote. They have some power over raising their 
children. Or, they can get together with their neighbors and 
bul Id a community wel I . 
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The group breaks up Into smaller discussion circles of only 
two or three people. Each circle discusses power and the ways In 
which they have power to control elements of their existence. 
A spokesperson from each circle then explains to the whole group 
the forms of power the group has Identified., The facilitator helps 
the learners to make a plan to use some of that power to Improve 
their lives. (That plan will be reflected upon at the next 
meet I ng . ) 

After the plan Is decided upon, the facilitator points to the 
word under the picture and asks what It Is. By then, all the 
learners know It Is power, "tuml." The facilitator then uses that 
word to explain the sound of each letter, how the letters come 
together to form a syllable and how the syllables form a word. 

Leon Clark, who designed and Implemented this project, tells a 
story about the first session of one of the I Iteracy classes: 
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"Following the discussion, the word 'tuml' Itself Is 
presented and the participants are asked to repeat the 
following sounds derived from the word: 

TA TE Tl TO TU 

MA ME Ml MO MU 

Once the participants are able to give the sounds orally (In 
memorized, rhythmic sequence as they cannot read yet), the 
facilitator asks them to form as many words or phrases as 
they can by combining sounds. Almost everybody can make 
'tuml' and most people can make several other words. During 
one session, a participant made the sentence 'Ma me tuml,' 
which means 'Give me power.*** 

After a number of sessions dealing with words that explain 
other sets of syllables, the learners have learned how to read 
and write all of the letters and how to make simple words. Then 
the class Is ready to begin to read and write simple stories, 
letters and other reading materials. 

The discussions that begin each of the initial learning sessions 
help to add motivation to the learning process. That process 
allows the learners to gradually understand what these first words 
represent. Educational research shows that when learners discover 
something on their own, they will learn it better and remember It 
longer than if they are simply shown or told that bit of knowledge. 
This discovery technique is one of the powerful parts of the Freire 
approach. 

Freire has been criticized for having merely repackaged 
existing knowledge of adult education and covering it with 
revolutionary rhetoric. Indeed, John Dewey, In the early part 
of this century, called for a pedagogy that made students Into 
active learners. However, Freire does present a deeper analysis 
of the psychology of the leprner from a developing community, 
a learner who may be oppressed by poverty, a sens© of power lessness 
and a narrow view of the world. 

He argues that humans operate on three levels of 
consciousness: 



• Intransitive awareness, in which the Individual Is 
caught In the belief that all of life Is ruled by 
magical forces over which she has no control. 

• Naive transitive awareness^ In which the Individual 
understands the real human and natural forces that are 
working upon her, but her analysis of her problems Is 
bl Inded by emotion. 
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• Critical transitiv e awareness ^ In which the Individual 
con rationally analyze her problems and develop ways to 
solve those problems. 

Freire feels that literacy education should help the learners to 
progress from Intransitive or naive consciousness to critical 
consciousness and that that process of consclentlzatlon Is more 
Important than learning to read. 

An Interesting application (and study) of the consciousness- 
raising process among rural Immigrants In urban settings Is 
provided by Barndt, In her study of womens' literacy programs In 
Peru. Barndt used photographs taken In various sections of Lima, 
Including the squatter settlements learners came from, as a way 
In which to Identify generative themes and thus words (and 
content) for the I Iteracy program. 

Other recent applications of Frelrlan methodology have taken 
place In the former Portuguese colonies of Guinea Bissau, Angola 
and Mozambique. In each Instance, the national government has 
backed the use of the methodology, thus supplying the political 
endorsement which Is often needed to make It successful. Chapter 
Nine lists resources on the Frelrlan approach. 



Functional Literacy 

Functional literacy uses a 
single focus on a subject 
of Interest to the students as 
the content material for developing 
I Iteracy sk I i is. Usual ly the 
subject matter Is related to some 
aspect of the learners' work or 
family life — such as agriculture, 
health or small business. 
Materials are problem-oriented wltt. 
possible solutions being presented In 
the course of the I Iteracy 
program. Materials are based on 
the learners' store of knowledge 
and whatever significant gaps may 
exist In their knowledge. Thus a 
functional literacy program Is 
of necessity based on a study of 
the Immediate milieu, the 
Identification of current practices 
related to the content area, 
and suggested new practices 
to remedy the situation. 
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For a community worker Involved In agriculture, health, 
fisheries or some other content area, functional literacy may 
provide a method for Integrating her primary Job with a literacy 
effort. The literacy worker could design a program that taught 
literacy related to the functional skills she was trying to 
transfer. 

A UNESCO document summarl2es the concept of functional 
I Iteracy In this way; 

"Briefly stated, the essential elements of this 
approach to literacy are the following: 

1. Literacy programmes should be Incorporated Into and 
correlated with economic and social development plans. 

2. The eradication of Illiteracy should start within the 
categories of population which are highly motivated and 
which need literacy for their own and their country's 
benefit. 

3. Literacy programmes should preferably be linked with 
economic priorities and carried out In areas undergoing 
rapid economic expansion. 

4. Literacy programmes must Impart not only reading and 
writing, but also professional and technical knowledge, 
thereby leading to a fuller participation of adults In 
economic and civic life. 

5. Literacy must be an Integral part of the over-all 
education plan and educational system of each country. 

6. The financial needs of functional literacy should be met 
out of various resources, public and private, as well as 
provided for In economic Investments. 

7. The literacy programmes of this new kind should aid In 
achieving main economic objectives. I.e., the Increase In 
labour productivity, food production. Industrialization, 
social and professional mobility, creation of new 
manpower and diversification of the economy." 
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An example of functional 
literacy might be a literacy 
program for farmers Interested 
In Improving their production 
with the use of chemical fertilizers. 
Current fertilizer use practices would 
be assessed. Problem areas would [Lj 
be Identified and these problems 
and their resolution would provide the 
content of the functional 
I Iteracy materials. That Is, 
literacy materials would present jL, IE "if 

reading, writing and concepts of f] rBirr=in 

numeracy using the words and Ideas [j Ir^l^lL 

that are reeded to read and use crp A /5i n n 

information about fertilizers. U AlSUlL, 
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As the learners move on to 
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EBUCATION 

reading simple sentences, *S* 
those sentences describe U vbci U 

improved farming methods using f!\ 
fertilizers. In this way, the ^ U U^IS 

learners are learning how to read, /aII^ 
calculate and write while focusing a« /Pi^ 

on one specific content area. ]/ (SioJ 

They are motivated because the ^ /p 

subject matter they are studying V (& 

as they learn literacy skills Is 
of Interest and value to them. 
They are learning about Improved 
agricultural practices as well 
as literacy. The objective is 
for the learners to develop 
sufficient literacy skills to 
continue learning on their own. 

A number of functional literacy programs have been carried 
out around the world focusing on different Job skills and 
development sectors. Health, f ami I y planning, agriculture, home 
industry and other subjects have been used as the basis of 
study. Functional literacy programs In Tanzania provide 
excellent examples of national and community organization for 
functional literacy work. (Tanzanlan "Food Is Life" literacy 
campaign also provides an Interesting case study of the use 
of radio in large-scale compalgns and the Importance of 
village-level study groups. ) 

At the same time, the UNESCO Mall functional literacy 
project exhibits a number of ways of meeting national development 
priorities, particularly In agriculture, through I Iteracy work. 
The Jaipur Farmers' Literacy Project in India, with Its focus on 
introducing new plant varieties and nnw agricultural methods, is 
also rich with teaching materials and methodologies. 
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A new variation on functional literacy, called specific 
literacy. Is now being tried In a number of countries. 
The Senegal case study In Chapter Ten contains a good example of 
this form of functional literacy. In this strategy, the Job of 
the student Is analyzed to see exactly what literacy skills are 
needed and only those skills are taught. In specific literacy, 
the student may learn very little, but all of what she learns 
will be of Immediate value. This can greatly Increase learner 
motivation. 

One group of learners could participate In a series of short 
specific literacy courses. For example, a group of farmers might 
first learn how to read directions on cans of pesticide. A few 
months later the group might learn how to read the Information on 
bags of fertilizer and how to do the simple math needed to 
calculate application rates. Several months later there might be 
another session on a related topic. 

This could go on for a year and the farmers would have 
learned a good deal that was valuable to their work. After their 
success with specific literacy they might be willing to spend 
three months learning more general literacy skills. Having 
acquired some of the skll.ls needed for general literacy, their 
learning would go faster and be easier. 

The specific literacy strategy Is a planning tool that allows 
the literacy worker to focus on skills that are of value to 
the learners. Anzalone and McLaughlin In Making Literacy Work: 
The Specific Literary Approach describe their methodology with 
these questions that a literacy planner should ask: 

"For a specific group of people, working and living In a 
particular environment, how do existing literacy skills 
relate to what Is required to get along on the Job? Is the 
level of literacy, and not something else (I.e. Insufficient 
technical skill, lack of tools or credit) causing difficulty? 
For the particular group, would a specific Increase In 
literacy skills make a noticeable contribution to Improved 
productivity or social well-being? If so, would a short-term 
literacy training Intervention be feasible, and would It 
likely lead to the desired Improvement In skills?" 




There are five considerations that characterize their 
planning approach: 

• Specific literacy starts In the workplace. The planner 
looks first at how literacy Is Involved in the work of 

the learner. This does not rule out literacy activities that 
relate to health, family planning or other parts of a 
person's life, but It puts the emphasis on work. 

• Specific literacy uses a diagnostic approach. The 
planner must attempt a comprehensive diagnosis of the work 
tasks, their literacy requirements, the existing literacy 
abilities of the learner and the way In which literacy skills 
aro performed or circumvented In the work place. 

9 Specific literacy Identifies turning points In economic 
life that may act as an Incentive to learning. The planner 
looks at changes that are taking place In social and economic 
life with which literacy might be able to help an Individual 
cope. Increased competition or new technology might lead to 
these turning points. 

• Specific literacy assesses the limits of a short-term 
Intervention. The planner must define a set of goals and 
objectives that can be accomplished In a short period of 
time. 

• *?peclflc literacy looks for generic skills. The planner 
cannot design a different program for each Individual, so 
skills that are conimon to a number of work situations are 
preferable to those that are specific to one. 

The specific literacy approach 
has a lot to offer to a 
literacy worker who will be 
living In a community for a short 
time only and whose primary 
work Is In another area of 
development like agriculture 
or health. The literacy worker can 
use this planning tool as a way 
to focus on literacy goals thai- 
support her primary Job and 
that can be achieved In a short 
amount of time. (Further 
Information on the specific literacy 
approach Is found In Chapter Nine.) 
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Literacy for Women 



Many educational programs 
are designed and Implemented In 
ways that unconsciously favor 
males over females. Although 
such discrimination may not be 
planned. It Is nonetheless real. 
Currently, a disproportionate 
number of females are Illiterate 
In the world. In 1960, 58 percent 
of 1 1 1 Iterates were estimated to 
be women. By 1970, this percentage 
had risen to 60 percent and 
It Is st 1 1 1 rising. There 
Is a growing consensus that 
special effort should be made to 
target I Iteracy efforts at women 
and girls. This arrangement has been 
highlighted In a recent UNICEF 
publication, "Women at the Turning 
Point" by Dr. Lyra Srinlvasen. 




There are practical as well as ethical reasons for targeting 
literacy programs at women. In the developing world, young children 
are more likely to spend time with their mothers than with their 
fathers. This follows naturally from the traditional role of 
women as workers In and near the home and the traditional role of 
men as workers outside the home. Since children spend more 
time with their mothers, a literate woman may be more likely to 
pass on her literacy skill to her children than would a man. 

Statistics presented earlier show a strong correlation between 
literacy In women and a number of development Indicators, particularly 
lower Infant mortality and fertility rates. Many development workers, 
like Or. Srinlvasan, think that some effects can be assumed. Literate 
women In a family are more likely to demand equal educational treatment 
for girls In the family and In the community. Literacy should give 
women more options for business or work outside traditional 
occupations. 

Depending on the cultural setting for the project, there 
will be a number of Issues that will have to be resolved before 
beginning a literacy class for women. Although this manual 
cannot present and resolve all the Issues for all situations, 
a discussion of a few of the major Issues provides a 
beginning for those who may be planiing special programs for 
women* 

For example, experience In some cultures has shown that 
husbands and fathers, particularly when they themselves are 
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Illiterate, may be unwilling to let their wives and daughters 
participate In literacy programs. There Is no easy way to resolve 
this Issue, but a literacy worker can be mindful of the need to 
Involve men In preliminary discussions and perhaps think In terms 
of a parallel program for men. 

This thinking Is part of an effort all literacy workers 
should make to look at the cultu.-e and power structure In which 
learners live. In any project there will be people whose support 
will be vital to the project. The learners should be enlisted to 
Identify and design a strategy to gain the support of key people 
In the community. The program should then begin by Involving those 
Important people, both men and women. In the decisions that shape the 
project. 

Another concern that Is 
partlculary relevant to women's 
literacy projects Is time 
since In traditional societies 
women, quite often, have 
less free time than men. Their 
duties of cooking, cleaning, 
child-rearing, farming and other 
work span the whole day. Many 
community workers conceive of 
learning as something that a 
learner must focus attention 
on to the exclusion of other 
work. That may not be possible 
In a women's literacy program. 
A literacy effort may have to 
take place around one of the 
women's everyday activities. 

The literacy worker has to be Innovative In finding time and 
places to run the program. For example, the program could take 
place around a well while women are washing clothes. A program 
could take place while women are doing hand work or shucking 
corn. 

The program could also run In shorter sessions. If women 
are able to spare 30 minutes In a day, this may be enough to 
teach part of a lesson. The whole program might take considerably 
longer, but the final result would be the same. 

The women's workload may also be heavier at certain times of 
the year, such as during the growing season. The literacy worker 
must Identify those periods of the year In which women are least 
busy and plan literacy programs accordingly. 

A women's literacy project In India that was coupled with 
child care, health and nutrition education found that even after 
scheduling the classes late at night, only about 60 of 550 women 
stayed In the program. Literacy workers found that since they 
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were working with mothers of young children, their clients had 
too many demands on their time to participate. At the end of 
the project they decided that the proper target group was 
teenage pirls who were not yet married. They still had enough 
time to spend In the classes, and the child care knowledge would 
be useful to them when they began their own families. 

Women have many of tha same motivations to learn to read 
that men do, but they may feel some needs more strongly. As was 
mentioned before, women may want to learn to read to pass that 
skill on to their children. The married women In a village may 
have all come from other villages, while the men were born In 
the village where they live. These women may have a need to 
communicate with their families In other villages. The literacy 
worker should find out from prospective learners what their 
priority needs are in the area of literacy and build a program 
around those needs. 



Chlidrfin 

A literacy worker may see 
literacy as an adult need, but the 
adults In her community may prefer 
a literacy program for their 
children. If the literacy worker 
Is living In a community where 
there Is no school or where 
attendance Is low, she might consider 
working with children. Children 
may be easier to teach and often 
have more free time than adults. 
The adult community may be 
willing to put more effort and 
resources Into a literacy program 
for thel r ch I Idren. 

Although children may be more 
willing to sit In a classroom and 
listen than adults. It does not 
necessarily follow that 
this Is the most efficient way 
for them to learn. They, too, 
will learn quickly If they are 
Interested In what they are learning. 




C H I LDREN 



Sylvia Ashton-Warner, who taught reading to Maori 
children In New Zealand, used a method akin to the Freire 
approach, taking words from the environment as the basis 
for literacy Instruction. She asked each child to choose 
a word each day. The child would tell her word to the rest 
of the class, then the child would be encouraged to tell why 
that word was Important. Usually, some personal story came 
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out around the word. The teacher wrote the word down on a 
piece of paper for the child to learn that day. 

Once the children each had a number of words they had 
learned, the teacher began to show how words are made of 
letters and how the letters make sounds. The words were all 
ones that were special to the children, and that gave them an 
added motivation to learn. 

Using literate children as Instructors for adults 
often presents difficulties, since many adults feel the child Is 
too Inexperienced to be a teacher. Yet, children who are literate 
can be effective teachers of Illiterate children. Such peer 
teaching has been experimented with In a number of Asian countries 
In projects coordinated by INNOTECH, the Instructional technology 
wing of the South East Asian Ministries of Education based In Manila. 
These projects found that older students can be very helpful In 
teaching younger students If they have good materials and guldence. 
A literacy worker who Is focusing on children should consider 
older children as a possible source of teachers. (Dr. Thiagarajan's 
Programmed Instruction for Literacy Workers ^ listed In Chapter 
Nine, presents the elements of the INNOTECH model adapted for 
I Iteracy work. ) 




CHAPTFR THRFF 
FEASIRII ITY QTIipV 



In any community, literacy Is only one of many needs. The 
community may need a protected water supply, better ways to 
produce or store crops, primary health services or greater 
opportunities for earning Income, In addition to literacy skills. 
Addressing any of these needs demands time and resources, both of 
which are very limited In many developing coitmunltles. 

Discovering where literacy fits In among the conmunlty's 
priorities and thus how much time and resources community members 
can devote to literacy activities Is the first task of a conwnunlty 
worker with an Interest In literacy, A short feasibility study 
can tell the worker whether literacy Is a priority need of the 
village, whether prospective learners have the necessary 
motivation and time to participate In literacy activities and 
whether the necessary resources, leadership support and skills 
exist to begin a literacy effort. 

A feasibility study need not be elaborate, but the answers to 
a number of Important questions must be found before a I Iteracy 
effort can be undertaken. 



Are the literacy w orker's sknis 
sufficient to tin the project? 

The literacy worker may have to plan the course, train 
and manage teachers, develop a curriculum, make Instructional 
aids and do direct Instruction. If the literacy worker Is really 
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starting from scratch, with no help from existing programs, he 
must have a wide range of skills. He must assess his own talents 
and decide If he meets the resource requirements of the project. 
Community members, learners and existing programs can all supply 
resources to support the literacy worker, and making the best use 
of all of these resources Is Important to the ultimate success of 
the project. Still, In the beginning at least, the literacy worker 
himself will have specific tasks to do and must be able to do them 
wel I . 

To teach someone how to read and write, the teacher must be 
knowledgable and literate In the language of Instruction. 
A literacy worker need not be a native speaker of a language to 
teach literacy In It, but he must have a minimum level of fluency. 
The main difficulty comes In not being able to make the sounds that 
correspond to the letters he Is teaching. The correct 
pronunciation of each of the letters In the alphabet Is vital to 
the learners' understanding and recognition of the letters. 
Pronunciation can sometimes be difficult for those who have low 
levels of language fluency. 





If the literacy worker does not have sufficient language 
skills, he might consider a role other than teaching In the 
project. Some literacy workers have overcome their own fluency 
problems by enlisting the help of a literate native speaker. 
Others have managed this problem by using the names of objects 
that begin with the correct sound so students can understand, but 
this still requires some fluency In the language. If the literacy 
worker's skill In the language Is weak, he must design a 
program that relies on local teachers or Instructional aids that 
compensate for the language difflclency. Those resources must be 
available If the project Is to succeed. 
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A counterpart from the community can be an Invaluable help In 
solving many of these problems. The literacy worker should make 
every effort to Identify Interasted members of the community and 
to work closely with them on the project. This counterpart can 
complement the literacy worker's own skills, provide Invaluable 
Insight and help ensure that the project will eventually be 
Independent of the literacy worker. 

Of course, literacy Is not an all or none proposition. The 
literacy worker may find that he does not have all of the skills 
needed to Implement a large project and cannot provide them 
through his counterpart or others In the community. He can. In 
this situation, begin the project on a small scale, maybe teaching 
only one person. Then, as his skills Increase and community 
support develops, he can expand the scope of the project. 



Who In the communi ty wants to learn 
how to read and wrl+fl? 

Literacy Is considered valuable by altnost everyone. When 
asked If they want to become literate, people who cannot read 
and write will almost always say yes. The societal value placed 
on literacy helps to add personal motivation and community 
support to I Iteracy programs. However, for a program to be 
successful, the people who will be learners must have made a 
decision of their own that literacy Is something they need and 
wan-* . 




For the feasibility study the literacy worker should do more 
than Just ask people If they want to become literate. Potential 
learners should be asked why they want to learn, how much time 
they will be able to devote to study and whether this Is 
something they really want to work for or Just something they 
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feel they should do. (Chapter Four gives specific advice on how 
to do a needs assesment that will provide detal led answers to 
these questions.) A literacy worker may find It helpful to ask 
the learners to make some kind of commitment before the classes 
begin. This might Include work to set up a study place or a 
commitment of payment In kind (for example, food) for teachers or 
something similar. This show of commitment should give an 
Indication of the strength of the desire to learn. 

The answers to these questions will also help determine the 
likely target population for a literacy project, the group from 
which most prospective learners will come. When asked about 
literacy, the members of some groups may show greater Interest 
than others In the community. Thus, although a target population 
could Include the entire community. It may very well be a smaller 
group, such as the younger men of the village, women attending a 
health clinic, farmers In a coop or venders In the marketplace. 



What Is thft laarnarts motivation 
+n hftroma I Iterate? 

The literacy worker should know what the learners want to do 
with their literacy skills. This Insight Into learners' 
motivation will be of help later In designing a curriculum. 

Some people want to learn simply to become iterate and 
see no functional need for those skills In their life. For them, 
that desire to learn Is sufficient. 

If the learners perceive a specific need for literacy skills, 
they will have a stronger motivation to learn. This motivation 
will be a major factor contributing to the realization of project 
objectives. If learners are not sure why they want to learn or 
what they will do with literacy skills after the course, their 
motivation may not carry them through the difficult tasks that 
they will have to do. 

A general statement of motivation, such as, "I want 
to learn to read and write," may be a sign of weak motivation. 
Specific statements like, "I want to learn to write letters to 
my family" or "I want to learn to read instructions at work" 
show stronger motivation as well as awareness of how literacy 
skills can be put to use. If the statements of motivation are 
tied to important aspects of life, like work, and describe a 
direct benefit to the learner, the motivation will be even 
stronger. For example, if a learner says he wants to learn to 
read and write to advance to a higher position in his place of 
work and he has good reason to believe that this will happen, his 
motivation to read and write will be supported by the motivation 
to advance at work. 
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Does the I Itprary worker have 
enough time for this ef-fnr+? 

The amount of time needed for a project Is dependent on Its 
goals. To teach a specific literacy skill such as reading the 
Information on a bag of fertilizer may take only two weeks. To 
bring adults to a level of literacy where they can read and write 
simple letters may take six months to a year. More complex skills 
may take even longer to teach. 

If the literacy worker Is going to teach classes as well as 
help to organize and manage the effort, the project will demand 
much of his time. If he has other Job duties, he might be 
overextending himself. If he Is near the end of his stay In the 
community, he might not have enough time to complete his work. A 
literacy worker must consider these Issues carefully to avoid 
raising expectations that he cannot fulfill. The factor of time 
argues for early Involvement of local people who will be able to 
carry on the project after the literacy worker has left. A strong 
commitment from a counterpart to carry on the work after the 
literacy worker has left will extend the effective time of the 
project. 
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Is ther e sufficient 

cpfimunlty support? 

When the Idea of a literacy program Is first discussed, the 
community may well give It a lot of verbal support. The literacy 
worker must be clear as to what real support he needs and 
ensure that adequate financial, material and human resources exist 
and can be devoted to the literacy effort. A community whose 
highest priority Is gaining accoss to health care or clean water 
may not be willing or able to allocate scarce community resources 
to literacy, even though a number of community members may want to 
participate as learners. 

Before beginning detailed project planning, the literacy 
worker should have a general Idea of what resources he will need 
— space, salaries for teachers, funds for supplies, technical 
assistance and so on. One of the most Important of these will be 
the support of key people In the community. 

Rural communities usually have strong leadership and 
power structures. The most Important people In that leadership 
structure must agree with and support the project for It to 
succeed. If the literacy program Is seen as a threat or a 
waste of time by the leaders of the power structure, the project 
may not succeed. A literacy worker can have all the teachers and 
suppi les but lack the support of one Important person, and the 
project wl i I fal I . 
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The literacy worker must first analyze what he no'^ds to 
do to get verbal support from the leadership of a community. He 
must secure the agreement of the power structure that 
Influences the lives of the learners before the project begins. 
In this way, he can ensure that the program will not be disrupted by 
employers who want to control the time of the learners and that 
the help of local officials will be available when needed on 
specific problems. 

These very people can also provide the program with other 
kinds of resources. Employers may be willing to give release time 
for the learners to study or Incentives for learning by Increasing 
the salary of successful learners. Community people and local 
offlcals may be willing to contribute books or money or allow the 
use of a school building after hours. All of these resources can 
help to make the program more successful. 

There are also key people within the group of learners. 
Within each group, some people are listened to more than others. 
The literacy worker should Identify the leaders within the 
group of potential learners and Involve these people In the 
planning for the project. They, In turn, will be available 
to promote the project among the target group, and their 
participation In the project will help to draw and maintain 
the Interested learners. 

The role of participation In community level projects has 
been recognized for some time. A study of agricultural 
development projects by the United States Agency for International 
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Development (USAID) found that community participation was 
the single most Important factor contributing to project success. 
When that participation was analyzed, formal two-way communication 
was found to be the most Important element. This communication 
consisted of regular, formal meetings where clients of the project 
could talk with the project staff, learn about the project and 
offer their suggestions. In these meetings, the project staff 
responded to the suggestions and later reported on action they 
had taken on those suggestions. 

In Tanzania, literacy projects were organized at the local 
level with a high degree of community participation. 
Participation took the form of governance committees which chose 
teachers, decided on content, and arranged for meeting space and 
for the production of new reading materials. 

Even at the stage of a feasibility study, community 
Involvement should play a strong role. As the literacy worker Is 
exploring the posslbllty of a project and trying to assess Its 
chances of success, he should hold regular formal meetings with 
the community to discuss what he hopes to do and to ask for 
advice. Out of that dialogue comes Information essential to the 
design of the project and the support that will help ensure that 
community resources will be available to the project. 



Is there anything 
to read? 

An environment which provides opportunities for reading and 
writing Is necessary If learners are to put Into practice what 
they have learned. Often little exists for new literates to read, 
especially when literacy Instruction Is In Indigenous languages. 
The need for literature to read Is Important to sustained Interest 
In literacy learning, and It Is also a factor In the level of success 
that a project can attain. 

Illiterate people may speak a language that has no extensive 
written literature. Literacy programs In these languages may 
serve as a stepping stone to learning a national language such as 
French or English or they may be designed with a more specific 
functional orientation. 

Even In languages that have a large literature, like Spanish, 
If the learner has no access to written materials at his reading 
level, he may lose his literacy skills. 

hi one evaluation of a large literacy project In 
Colombia, access to a newspaper that was simply written and 
Interesting to adults, "El Campasino," produced the strongest 
correlation with level of literacy skill. This correlation was 
even stronger than with attencience at formal school. 
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As part of the feasibility study, the literacy worker should 
Identify both local and national sources of reading materials 
which might be used during and after the literacy course. He 
might also explore ways to produce literature locally. For 
example, traditional folk stories have been recorded and transcribed 
In Senegal, Mall and Tanzania to provide reading materials. The 
literacy worker should Identify the places In which he sees 
people reading and the purpose for their reading as an Indication 
of the kinds of reading materials that are both popular and 
aval I ab le. 



What are the chances 
of success? 

Learning to read Is difficult for adults for a variety of 
reasons, and a literacy worker may not achieve a high rate of 
success In a general literacy program. The literacy worker shoula ask 
himself If he Is willing to work hard at an ambitious program that may 
only benefit a few learners. He may experience more success 
with a more limited approach, such as a functional or specific 
I Iteracy strategy. 
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The literacy worker will want to learn what kinds of 
literacy activities have been tried In the past with what kinds 
of success or failure. In Inquiring of past efforts and 
analyzing how the community views those efforts, he may well 
uncover valuable data which will help him plan a new activity. 



What are the costs 
and benefits. 

A formal analysis of costs and benefits may be beyond the 
scope of a small project. But an awareness of the community 
perceptions of costs and benefits can be a great help In planning. 
The cost of making a group of adults literate In terms of their 
time and the time of the literacy worker may be quite high, 
but the community may perceive the benefits to be well worth the 
effort. The feasibility study may show that the project will be 
difficult and may project a very modest success rate, but that Is 
far from being a sure failure. If the effort looks like It will 
have some success the benefits can be worth the work. 




CHAPTER FOUR 



PLANNING AND PREPARATION 



As with any other development project, the first step 
toward designing a literacy program Is to decide upon program 
objectives. Then, available resources must be Identified, with 
particular emphasis on how to best organize and mobilize them so 
that program objectives can be met. 

If the feasibility study discussed In Chapter Three shows 
that there Is a real need for literacy In the community, the 
literacy worker Is ready to move Into the planning phase. This 
phase Includes a number of planning and preparation steps: 

Step 1. Implement a basic needs assessment to determine who will 
benefit from literacy Instruction and to Identify and 
analyze training requirements; 

Step 2. Identify resources both within the community and at 
regional and national levels and enlist support 
for the literacy program; 

Step 3. Identify and place learners In appropriate learning 
groups; 

Step 4. Design a curriculum and related lesson plans; 

Step 5. Assemble needed materials, word lists, etc., to support 
the curriculum; 
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step 6. Select teachers If necessary and organize teacher 
training; 

Step 7. Organize an opening ceremony for the program. 



STEP ONE; Canducflna a Needs Assessment 

While a needs assessment does measure the total demand 
for a project's services. Its major concern Is with the 
specific elements of those services which are most In demand. 
On one level, the assessment should examine the need for 
literacy training and the number of potential learner? for the 
project. This Information Is critical, no matter what size the 
program Is to be, as Identification of the number of potential 
participants will have an Impact on the entire planning and 
Implementation process. 

The assessment should also Identify the specific literacy 
skills needed by the potential learners. Particular attention 
should be given to how learners plan to use new literacy skills 
as well as what motivates them to learn. This Information will 
be used In designing a curriculum to fit specific needs. If 
prospective learners Indicate that they want to use literacy 
skills In farming, for example, then agricultural skills such as 
keeping farm records should be Included In the curriculum. If 
they want to use literacy skills to read a local newspaper, then 
content related to the newspaper should be In the curriculum. 




An Informal feasibility study like this one suggested !n 
Chapter Three will have provided Information on whether 
literacy Is a primary or a secondary need. This Information 
gives an Important focus to the project that must be taken 
Into account before doing a specific needs assessment. If 
literacy Is a primary need, then the needs assessment should 
be designed to provide Information on how to make general 
literacy Instruction relevant and of Interest to the learners. 
In many communities where literacy skills are needed, 
other needs will surface as more Important. Improvements In 
agriculture, health, family planning and sanitation will, most 
likely, be among the primary needs. The data from the needs 
assessment, therefore, will be used In planning a program that 
supplies literacy skills which are related to and can help the 
community achieve these primary goals. 

The needs assessment should focus on the group that the 
earlier feasibility study Identified as the most likely target 
population for the project. In carrying out the needs assessment 
It Is Important to gather as many opinions from this group as 
possible. If the number of prospective learners Is less than 25, 
each Individual can be questioned. If the group Is large, only a 
sample of the group need be questioned. A good rule of thumb Is 
that 25 people Is a sufficient number to question unless the target 
population Is extremely large. 

The following Is a general guide to the questions that might 
be asked of potential learners. 

f Do you know how to read and write? 

f If not, have you ever tried to learn to read and write 
before? 

f Are you Interested In learning to read and write (or 
Improving your skills)? 

• How would you use reading and writing skills? 

f How much time would you be able to spend each week In 
class? 

• Would you be willing to provide some money, goods or 
services to the teacher to help pay for her time? 

f What kind of work do you do? 
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Questions should be asked 



In an Informal way using the list 



as a reminder. The questions In 
this list reflect general 



categories of Information needed. 



Specific followup questions are 
neoded to give a more detailed 
picture of the learners' needs. 



These questions will vary according 



to time, place. Interviewer and 
subject, but the examples below 
provide a general Indication of 
what Is needed. 



Do VQU know how to read and wrlta? 

Follow-up on this question should yield data on the achual 
skill level of the learner. If the response to the question Is 
"yes," the data collector should have some simple materials to 
test the reading and writing abilities of the potential learner. 
A list of common words or a primer from an existing literacy 
program can serve this purpose, but the Interviewer should also 
ask the potential participant to demonstrate any abilities she has 
that are different from those of the prepared material. With this 
Information a curriculum can be developed that builds on existing 
knowledge and learners of similar skill levels can be placed In 
learning groups together. Of course, a person with a great deal 
of literacy skill may not be Intt/rested In any further literacy 
learn I ng. 



If not, have you ever tried fo l earn to read and wrltg ^f^inrfif 

The answers to this question can provide Insight Into 
problems that may occur In the program, methods and materials that 
may be appropriate and constraints to learning that may exist. If 
the potential learner has had some learning experience, but 
remains Illiterate, questions like "What did you like or dislike 
about that learning activity?", "Why did you stop?" and "how would 
you do things differently now?" can help the literacy worker 
design a more appropriate structure for learning. 



Are you Interested In learning to ra ad and writp (p p I rPp rovIng 



A simple yes or no should be followed up with a question of 
"why?" Additional questions which examine possible problen.s 
and constraints on participation should be asked to determine 
the extent of the person's Interest. These might Include 
questions like, "Why have you never learned to read and write?" 
"What might keep you from attending classes?" "What makes 
learning to read and write difficult?" 
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The answers to these questions (and others In the survey) can 
help provide an understanding of the positive and negative forces 
that Influence a person to participate or not participate In a 
literacy projects Researcher Kurt Lewin has developed what he 
terms a "force field analysis" to Identify these factors that 
affect an Individual's decision to change behavior or participate 
In a learning activity* The details of the theory are not needed 
here, but a general understanding can help a literacy worker 
analyze part of the data gathered through a needs assessment* 

In a LewIn force field analysis, the data collector tries to 
uncover all the possible positive motivational forces Influencing 
an Individual • For literacy Instruction these might be higher 
prestige, a better Job, a greater ability to understand government 
procedures and documents that affect her and so forth. Then the 
data collector examines the negative forces which work to keep 
the Individual away from learning activities. Possible examples 
of negative forces In the case of literacy Instruction might be 
neighbors making fun of adults sitting like children In a class, 
fear of failure, lack of time and distance to the place where the 
classes are held. 

Once a detailed list of the positive and negative forces are 
made, the literacy worker should try to determine which forces are 
the strongest. (This Is often difficult to do and to some extent 
Is subjective. It might help to present the list to the learners 
themselves for discussion. They could be asked to rank them from 
the strongest to the weakest, and the I Iter acy worker could then 
try to make her own determination.) For each of the strongest 
forces listed, the literacy worker must think of strategies 
to overcome It with one or more of the positive forces listed. 
Some of these methods are Instructional In nature and are 
discussed In Chapter Six. 



How would you use reading and writing skills? 

In following up this question there Is a danger of "leading" 
the respondent to reply In a certain limited way. Questions like, 
"Would you use these skills to write letters to friends?" might 
lead the prospective learner to say "yes" when that Is not really 
a strong need for her. Questions like, "What do you need reading 
and writing for In your work or In your home?" or "When do you 
have to ask others to help you by reading or writing something for 
you?" will give a better picture of the real needs of the learners 
and the uses they perceive for literacy skills. 
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How much tlitift rniild you be able to spend tn class each waftk? 



The data collector should ask the prospective learners 
specific questions about how much time, what time of day, 
and how many months they are willing to devote to a literacy 
program. She should attempt to gather Information on any 
seasonal work or religious activities which might keep people 
away from a literacy course. As this specific Information Is 
collected from 9 number of possible learners, a pattern may 
develop that will Indicate the most convenient time to schedule 
learning activities. If the potential learners' time Is extremely 
limited, a shorter, specific literacy approach might be more 
appropriate for the project. 



WoLld you be willing to provide some moneyr goods or s ervices to 
the teacher to halp pay for her time? 

The literacy worker should be clear about what Is 
needed to support the project. If some form of compensation 
for the Instructor Is Important, she should know what part 
of that compensation should be paid by each learner. If a 
contribution Is needed, the data collector should explore 
options for providing that resource which do not create a 
hardship for the learner or discourage her from participating. 



What kind of wnrk do yau do? 

In this question the data collector should look at details 
of the tasks the learner must perform In her main xcupatlon. 
For example. If someone says she Is a farmer, the literacy worker 
should find out what crops she plants. If she buys seeds and 
fertilizer and how she sells her produce. Questions of this 
sort will yield data on specific tasks which may require literacy 
skills. It can also help In grouping learners who have similar 
Job needs. The data col I ector should also look at secondary or 
seasonal work as well as the learner's hopes and expectations for 
changing her primary occupation. 



Once completed, this simple assessment should provide 
Information on the total number of learners who express Interest, 
what kind of work they do, what past experience they have had with 
literacy Instruction and some Indication of what they plan to do 
with new literacy skills. Information will also be aval I able on 
the kinds of resources learners are willing and able to provide to 
the program. This data provides a basis for all the planning and 
preparation activities that follow. 
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STEP TWO; J dfinttfylng ResQurrft«; nnri MohlllzlPQ SuDDOrt 



The preliminary feasibility study end needs assessiT>ent should 
show whether there Is sufficient community support for the 
project to be successful. Once this Is established, the literacy 
worker must plan how to use all available resources to support the 
project and develop specific methods to ensure community 
I nvol vement. 

The search for resources and support should not be limited to 
the village neighborhood or worksite where the project will take 
place, though the search begins there. The support of district or 
regional officials Is often Important to project success. 
National literacy programs or large projects In other areas may 
have recommended practices that must be followed and can almost 
always offer materials, methodologies and technical advice. It Is 
essential to seek the support of these key people and groups 
before launching the project. 
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within the community the literacy worker must first Identify 
the Individuals and groups who make up the local power structure. 
The power structure can Include progressive farmers, religious 
leaders, successful bus Inesspeop le or traditional healers as well 
as government representatives, large employers and the mayor, 
village chief or headman. The literacy worker should begin 
a regular schedule of meetings with key people to discuss project 
plans and progress. This regular dialogue can help ensure that 
there are no major misunderstandings and provide a framework for 
resolving project problems as they arise. 

If they are Included In the planning process early, the 
leaders of the community can help to make local resources 
available to the project. For example, wealthier literate people 
In the community may be able to donate used reading materials to 
the project. Local leaders can arrange for space for learning In 
0 school, community center, church or other public place. 

Once these easier commitments are made and time 
has been spent Involving people In the planning process, community 
leaders may be more willing to provide resources that Involve 
some cost. Employers may be willing to Increase the pay of 
workers who become literate or a local government official may 
be willing to give certificates to successful learners. The 
wealthier members of a community may be willing to give money 
or In-kind contributions that can help to compensate the 
Instructors. 

The participation of one particularly Influential learner 
may also help motivate other learners In the classes. For 
example. If the leader of a local women's group Joins the 
literacy classes. It may encourage the participation of other 
women. Or, an Influential farmer who Is. an enthusiastic 
learner might act as a strong motivator of others In the class. 
Time and effort spent Involving these people In the project can 
have a high pay off In securing the participation of others. 




STFP THRFF; Identify ing and Plarlng Learners 



In many cases the feasibility 
study will have Identified a 
target population from which 
potential learners may be drawn. 
How many members of that population 
actually participate will depend 
on their Interest, the number and 
skill of available teachers, the 
ability and experience of the 
project manager, government program 
requirements and any number of 
other factors. 

If the literacy program Is 
large and well supported, or If 
the number of Interested learners 
Is small, all of those who wish 
to learn can be Included. If the 
project Is a small, pilot effort 
and the number of those who want 
to learn Is large, some selection 
may have to be made. Care must 
be taken to ensure that the 
selection Is equitable and that 
those who are not selected are 
given opportunities to participate 
at a later time If possible. 

The needs assessment should have provided Information on 
the learners' literacy goals and what their existing level of 
literacy skills are. This Information, when possible, should be 
used to group learners with the same level of beginning skill and 
with similar literacy goals. In a small program, this grouping of 
learners may not be possible, but In larger programs It will 
Improve the functioning of each learning group and make It 
easier to provide a curriculum focused on their needs. (More 
Information on grouping learners can be found In Chapter Six.) 

The literacy worker should begin a schedule of regular 
meetings with the learners. Just as with the leaders of the 
community, to ensure their Input Into the planning process. 
Once the literacy program begins, meetings should continue on 
a regular formalized basis. This Is particularly Important In 
large projects In which the learners and the program 
administrators may spend little time together. Planning 
meetings should provide the opportunity for learners to 
suggest Improvements In the program and allow the administrators 
to explain what Is being done and what Is planned for the future. 
It Is Important for administrators +o provide follow-up on any 
suggestions or questions that carri* up In prevlors meetings In 
order to show learners that their "feedback" Is being taken 
ser lous ly. 
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Planning sessions can sometimes become focused on the 
negative, with learners complaining about what Is wrong with the 
program. The administrators can become defensive and dialogue 
ceases to be of value. One method for structuring meetings to 
avoid such problems Is to ask people to begin by listing what Is 
good about the project. This helps to ensure that the positive 
elements of the project are not thrown out In an effort to solve 
minor problems. Once this list Is made, the leader asks for a 
second list of ways of how to Improve the project. In discussing 
ways to Improve the project, the group must present criticism In 
a positive and constructive way. Then both learners and 
administrators can discuss how and by whom the Improvements will 
be made. 



STEP FOUR! Dftqlgnlng the Curriculum 

Once the needs of the learners have been determined, a plan 
must be developed to meet those needs. This step-by-step plan, or 
curriculum, sets goals for the project, breaks down the goals Into 
learning objectives, outlines classroom activities to meet the 
objectives and summarizes this Information In a series of detailed 
lesson plans. 

Curriculum design Is discussed In detail In the next chapter, 
since It Is such an Important part of the planning process. But 
before work begins on the curriculum, the literacy worker may want 
to enlist the help of one or two teachers. In addition to her 
counterpart. The curriculum could even be designed as part of the 
teacher training process described later In this chapter. 
Soliciting the Insight of those who will actually be Involved In 
Implementing the curriculum can ensure that the design Is both 
practical and appropriate. 



STEP FIVE; AssembI Ing Materials 

A close examination of the curriculum and lesson plans 
should indicate what teaching materials may be needed for the 
project. A structured curriculum such as that used In the Laubach 
method may require pre-deslgned materials and these must often be 
obtained from a source outside the community. A very simple 
curriculum may require only materials that can be found close at 
hand. 

The many kinds of materials that are available to support 
literacy activities are described In detail In Chapter Seven. 
Suffice It to say here that any materials required for the project 
must be obtained well ahead of time. It cannot be assumed for 
example, that sufficient supplies of paper or chalk are available 
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In the comnunlty or that learners can provide their own lanterns 
for night classes. And acquiring Laubach charts or reading 
materials from organizations In the capital can take longer than 
anticipated. 

Many literacy strategies require the development of a list of 
common words to be used to teach letters, sounds, syllables and 
concepts. This task should also be done during the planning and 
preparation period, perhaps with the help of teachers In the 
project or the learners themselves. Other literacy programs 
operating incouhtry may have already developed word lists that 
could be adapted for use in the project. 

The list should be drawn from the oral vocabulary (and 
experience) of the learners and should be related to any 
functional or specific focus the project may have. The list 
should be prepared in three sections: one of 15-20 words which 
includes all the letters and sounds of the language; a second 
section of 100 - 150 words which includes the words In the first 
section plus others which will allow learners to accomplish one or 
more functional goals of the project (such as writing simple 
sentences or reading a primer on fertilizer use); a third section 
of perhaps 1000-1500 words which are necessary for the learners to 
meet all the goals of the project, including the words from the 
first two sections. 

In larger projects the word list and any other materials may 
be used first In the teacher training sessions that take place 
before the project starts. These sessions provide an opportunity 
to test and adapt the materials to the needs of this particular 
project. 



STFP SIX! gfi I actin g ^"f^ InvnIvInq Teachers 

If the literacy project Is small. It might have only one 
teacher, the literacy worker or a counterpart whose motivation 
to teach Is strong. If this Is the case, there are few decisions 
to be made about selecting and Involving teachers. If the project 
Is larger, there are three major issues the literacy worker will 
have to consider: selection of teachers, compensation for teachers 
and training for teachers. 

Select Ion 

In some Instances the project may have a limited 
pool of teachers from which to pick or there may be a group of 
teachers who have already been selected. If selections must be 
made, however, establishing standard criteria may be helpful. 
The needs of the learners, the availability of people who can 
serve as teachers, and project size and scope must all be 
considered In developing these criteria. 
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For example, as the learners will be adults, they may object 
to being taught by younger teachers. Learners of one sex may object 
to being taught by a member of the opposite sex or Individuals from 
higher castes may object to being taught by those from lower 
castes. Early resolution of these objections can save valuable 
project time and energy. If these situations cannot be avoided, 
the literacy worker should discuss the problem with both 
teachers and learners. 

Teachers can be selected from among people with many 
different backgrounds. Formal school teachers have the advantage 
of training and experience In educaMonal methods and can make 
excellent literacy Instructors. But some teachers may never have 
had the opportunity to adapt their skills to the different 
requirements of adult teaching and may have to work harder to 
"Identify" with the learners. Other literate members of the 
learners* community who are like the learners In most ways but 
have some additional education, often make the best teachers, even 
though they lack formal training. 

If the project Is related to general literacy, the skills 
required of the teachers will be different from those required for 
a functional literacy project related to agriculture. Similarly a 
long-term functional literacy project will demand a greater 
commitment In time and energy from the teachers than a short-term, 
specific literacy project will. 



CQmpfipsatlon 

Most literacy projects try to function with volunteer 
teachers as a way to control costs. This approach has 
proven to work best with projects of short duration. Most 
people are willing to give up a little of their time for a 
few months to teach. Compensation becomes an Issue In longer 
projects. In many cases the teachers work hard as volunteers 
for the first few mohths of the project, but feel they must 
have some form of compensation to continue as the project Is 
extended. 

Compensation Is not usually an Issue In national 
literacy campaigns In which the formal school system may be shut 
down for a period of time so that all teachers and students can 
participate. In these campaigns, teachers are still paid by 
the school system, but the students often work for free. 
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Community literacy workers cannot make these kinds of 
national decisions. Yet mobilizing a small community In a similar 
way might be possible. If an entire community makes a commitment 
to make all members literate, that group action can provide 
motivation and recognition for the teachers In place of payment. 

If this kind of community campaign Is not possible, some 
form of compensation for the teachers should be considered to help 
secure the success of the project. If there Is no other source 
of funds, the learners themselves may have to provide the teacher 
with compensation. If the learners are unable to pay cash, they 
might consider making In-kind payments of goods or services. 
Providing garden produce, helping to repair the teacher's house 
or arranging to provide help that will offset some expense the 
teacher may have to Incur are all possible alternatives to cash 
compensation. The literacy worker should discuss the range of 
ways through which compensation can be arranged and decide on 
the most appropriate way. 
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Training 



Teacher training need not be done through a long or formal 
series of sessions. Teachers who are volunteers may not have 
a lot of time to spend In training. Yet, a certain amount of 
orientation Is essential so that the teachers are familiar 
with the needs of the learners and the strategy that has been 
developed to meet those needs. 

Preservlce training sessions should cover the Information that 
has been gathered In the needs assessment, the curriculum that has 
been designed to meet learners needs, the methods and materials 
that will be used In the classes and any special conditions or 
potential problems that may exist. In longer training programs 
teachers could be asked to prepare short lesson plans or outlines 
for the course they are to teach. If time Is short, the course 
curriculum could be prepared In a lesson plan format so that 
teachers* preparaton time Is minimized. Teachers should have 
the opportunity to practice using the lesson plans, methods and 
materials with guidance from the teacher trainer. 

The literacy worker and her counterpart should also plan to 
hold at least one Inservlce training session In addition to 
regular meetings with the teachers during the course of the 
project. In that session, suggestions can be made for Improving 
the classes based on direct observations of the teachers In 
action. 

In general teacher training should follow the basic 
principles of adult learning that are outlined elsewhere In this 
manual, tailoring activities to the needs of the group and 
Involving the group actively In the learning process. The 
following outline of a possible teacher training program provides 
examples of specific activities that could be used to prepare 
teachers to participate In a literacy project. The sessions 
described could be designed for longer or shorter time periods 
and/or adapted to fit the culture In which they would be used. 



SESSION ONE 
OPENING 



No matter how Informal a teacher training 
program Is, teachers are often nervous about how well 
they will do. The opening session should help them 
relax and focus on the matter at hand. A number of 
"Ice breaking" exercises have been developed for this. A 
simple one Is "dyad Introduction." In this exercise, the 
training group Is broken Into grouDs of two. Each Individual 
Interviews the other person In the "dyad" to learn more 
about her. The Interviewer seeks to find out her partner's 
name, age, place of birth, family background and so forth. 
(These questions would be based on whatever Is commonly asked 
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In meeting a new person within that culture.) The Interviewer 
should also ask a direct question about the train lng« such as, 
"What do you expect to get out of this?" She may also be 
Instructed to ask a final humorous question, such as, "What Is 
your favorite food?" or "What Is the funniest thing you have ever 
done?" After each Individual has been Interviewed In the dyad, 
the group comes together again and each person Introduces her 
new aqualntance. This helps the trainees to Interact and breaks 
down some of the barriers between Instructor and trainee. The 
humor that usually develops also relaxes everyone. 




SESSION TWO 
OVERVIEW 



This brief session presents an overview of 
of the literacy program, states the objectives of the teacher 
training program and explains the methods to be used. At 
the end of this session, the trainees should know what they are 
going to learn during the training and how It will be presented 
to them. 



SESSION THREE 
DEMONSTRATION 
OF FIRST LESSON 



The teacher trainers present a demonstration 
of the first lesson of the literacy program. After the demonstration, 
the group Is broken Into several smaller groups of three 
or four and asked to discuss what they observed and make a list of 
any questions they might have. The larger group then comes back 
together so that questions can be asked and responded to. One 
person from each group Is appointed spokesperson to ask the 
questions and share the comments from that group. In this way 




teachers have a chance to become Involved as active participants 
In the training and begin to experience what literacy teaching Is 
like. 



SESSION FOUR 
ADULT LEARNING 
THEORY 



In this session, teachers gain a more 
thorough exposure to adult learning theory. Teachers go back 
Into their small groups with their task this time being that 
of describing how teaching children, and their own experience 
of when they were children In school, may be different from 
adult learning and their own learning in this training program. 

The teacher trainer should Introduce this task in a way 
that allows the teachers to see some of the differences 
Immediately. For example, she could refer to some of the 
questions and answers that took place In the previous session 
or ask the teachers to think about how they learn things while 
on the Job. She could provide examples of how children learn on a 
regular schedule in school and adults learn while they are 
carrying out their work or home resposlbi llties. 

After the small groups have had time to compile their 
lists of the differences between adult and child learning, 
they come together again as one group and report out on 
what they discovered. The teacher trainer summarizes the 
discoveries, and then precedes with a short presentation on adult 
learning theory as It was covered in Chapter One of this manual. 



SESSION FIVE 
EXPLORATION OF 
THE CURRICULUM 



The teachers are given a presentation on 
the full curriculum which they are expected to follow. 
After the presentation they break up Into small groups again 
to look at the written version of the curriculum and discuss 
It among themselves. One person In each group is asked to keep 
a list of questions and concerns which arise during the small 
group discussions. When the large group reconvenes, the 
spokesperson from each group directs questions that came up 
In the discussion to the teacher trainer. 
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SESSION SIX 
EXPLORATION OF 
THE MATERIALS 



Specific Instructional materials are 
presented and discussed In the same way as the curriculum. 
All materials should be demonstrated. Teachers should try 
playing any learning games that will be used and should 
practice using the other materials with each other. This 
can be done In small groups much more efficiently than 
In the large group. A question and answer session follows In 
the large group which allows for an adequate explanation and 
discussion of Issues or problems encountered In experimenting 
with the materials. 



SESSION SEVEN 
METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION , 

Instructional methods are presented in the 
same way as the materials, using the approach suggested for 
the fifth and sixth sessions. 



SESSION eight' 

EVALUATING 
, PRQgRESS 

The teacher trainer presents a method for 
evaluating learner progress. Small group discussion follows 
the presentation. Teachers might also use the suggested 
evaluation format to evaluate their own progress In the teacher 
training program. 



SESSION NINE 
MOTIVATION 
TO LEARN . 

An important part of the curriculum will 
address learner motivation. The teacher trainer makes a brief 
presentation on methods for fostering motivation and diminishing 
the effects of negative forces on learners. In small groups 
again, the trainees develop a plan for enhancing positive 
motivation and decreasing negative inotlvatlon. After the small 
groups have reporhed out, the teachers could produce a written 
summary of all plans suggested by the small groups so that each 
teacher can take It with her after the training. 
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SESSION TEN 
PLANNING 
LESSONS 



The teachers are asked to take what they 
have learned and prepare lesson plans for the first five 
classes. They are encouraged to add as much detail as they 
can to the prepared curriculum. After tho lessons are 
planned, each teacher should have a chance to practice teach 
one lesson. If there are no students to teach, the teachers can 
play the role of learners for each other. After each practice 
session the teacher, "learners" and teacher trainer 
critique the session and give advice to the teacher. After all 
teachers have practiced teaching, they are given some time 
to rewrite their lesson plans with Individual attention from the 
teacher trainer. 



FOLLOW-UP 
SESSIONS 



The teachers get -ogether with the trainer 
or among themselves after the first literacy class to review 
and learn from their lesson plans and teaching experience. 
They meet again after the first five lessons that they prepared 
In training are co(nplete/d. At that time, they prepare lesson 
plans for future classes. 

This model plan could be expanded or compressed depending on 
curriculum design and resources and time available. If a 
prepared curriculum, methods and materials do not exist, then 
sessions will have to Include time for teachers to develop 
these and time for them to be trained In their use. If more time 
Is available. It can be spent on practice teaching and Inservlce 
training. If possible, the teachers should come together on a 
regular basis after they begin teaching so that they can discuss 
their problems and successes and receive additional Inservlce 
training. 
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Whatever the culture In which the literacy program Is 
operating, there Is usually some kind of ceremony associated with 
the beginning of new efforts, "^hls may take the form of speeches, 
religious rites or a party. The literacy worker should try to 
begin the project with some sort of ceremony. This will make the 
learners feel that the effort Is an Important one, and It will 
focus the attention of the community on the effort. This often 
helps Increase community support as well as learner motivation. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
CURRICULUM 



Central to any educational program Is the process of 
curriculum development, that Is, the process of translating 
educational objectives Into course content and educational 
strategies. The curriculum sets out what Is going to be 
learned and how, detailing the sequence of course content 
to be presented and methods to be used. Detailed plans for 
each session of Instruction — the lesson plans — are later 
drawn up based on the curriculum design. 

As was mentioned earlier, much work has already been done 
In developing curricula for literacy by Laubach Literacy 
International, UNESCO, national governments and other groups. 
A literacy worker should first consider the feasibility of using 
or adapting an existing curriculum before embarking on the 
development of a full curriculum. If the literacy worker Is 
considering a "specific literacy" project that teaches only a 
limited set of skills Identified during the needs assessment, he 
may have to design a tailor-made curriculum. Even so, existing 
curricula can provide valuable resources for a specific literacy 
project as there Is much carryover of generic components. 

Curriculum design for any type of project Involves a 
five-step process: setting goalsj setting objectives to meet 
those goals; placing learning activities which support the 
objectives In sequence; Identifying resources; and writing 
lessons plans. 
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STEP QNEi Goals 



A goal describes 
what the curriculum Is 
try Ing to achieve 
overall. In education 
programs, the first 
step In Instructional 
decision-making Is 
determining what goals 
are appropriate based 
on the needs assessment 
and other elements of 
the program plan. The 
closer curriculum goals 
are to the expressed 
desires of the learners, 
the greater are the 
chances for success 
In the project. 



In a large national literacy program, goals will 
reflect the development alms of the government. The most 
commonly stated goal for national programs Is for learners 
to achieve the skill of a primary school graduate In reading 
and writing; often simple math Is Included. In another kind 
of general literacy progrCiin, the goal might be to be able to 
read and write simple letters to relatives or to be able to 
read a newspaper published for new literates. 

Other programs have more limited, specific goals. In 
Ecuador a University of Massachusetts/USA ID nonformal education 
project taught only reading to one group of (earners. Project staff 
found that the motor skills of writing presented an obstacle that 
caused learners to drop out of the classes. When reading was the only 
skill being taught, the attrition rates were lower. The same 
project had separate classes that taught only simple numeracy skills 
and others that taught only market math, both skills that gave the 
learners an added advantage In the marketplace. (Examples of 
materials from the Ecuador program are present :^d In Chapter 
Seven.) 
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In the Senegal case 
study described In Chapter 
Ten, the goal was for 
participants to be able 
to read Information on bags 
of fertilizer. In specific 
literacy projects like this, 
goals are very limited. In 
Making Literacy Work 
Anzalone and McLaughlin 
describe other such specific 
literacy goals based on the 
requirements of a number of 
occupations In The Gambia. 
An analysis of these Job 
requirements was an Important 
part of the needs assessment 
upon which the curriculum 
was built. For example, 
the authors found: 

f that a tailor rust be able 
to read a measuring tape, wi 
measurements on paper, and 
calculate quantities of 
material needed for multiple 
Items based on one set of 
d Imenslons. 

i that a radio repairperson must be able to read numbers and 
letters to Identify electrical components, read numbers on 
an electrical tester and read and write names and numbers 
of spare parts. 

• that a self-employed wayside mechanic must be able to read 
and write names and numbers of spare parts or vehicle model 
numbers and read numbers on measurement Instruments. 

• that a carpenter must be able to read a measuring tape, 
calculate the amount of board-feet of lumber needed for a 
particular Job, and read a blueprint or cross-sectional 

d lagram. 

These requirements were then translated Into goal statements for 
the curriculum design. 

The key to writing curriculum goals Is to keep In mind that 
the statement must reflect an observable action. The action 
described must be one that the learner will be r^le to accomplish 
at the end of the program. The language used to describe the 
action should be specific and the action should be something that 
can be measured. 
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For example, a project goal could be written* **Learners will 
be able to read and write a simple letter to relatives explaining 
major events of the laF* month." The required action Is described 
specifically and Is measurable. In this goal statement* the 
learner and the trainer have a clear Idea of what must happeri for 
the program to be Judged successful. 



STEP TWO; i)iU^J^ 

Objectives describe what has to be done to achieve each of 
the curriculum goals. Like the goals* objectives are written In 
terms of specific* observable behaviors or actions. These 
objectives are operational* time-bound and quantifiable. 

Objectives define learning that must take place In each of 
three areas — skills* knowledge and attitudes. (In some 
Instructional literature these three areas of learning are called 
the psychomotor domain* the cognatlve domain and the affective 
domain.) In an effective literacy program* the objectives meet 
the demands of all three of these areas. The learner must be able 
to demonstrate the literacy skills of writing and pronouncing 
words (the psychomotor domain). The learntar must also master 
certain concepts In order to demonstrate a knowledge of reading* 
word recognition* vocabulary and sentence structure (the cognitive 
domain). No progress In either of these areas will take place* 
however* unless attitudes are also considered (the affective 
domain). The learner must demonstrate a positive motivation to 
learn* an understanding of the value of literacy for his life and 
a level of comfort In his role as an adult learner. 
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Literacy sk! I Is can usual ly be learned through practice, 
and their aqulsltlon Is easy to evaluate. Knom ledge acquisition 
falls In the middle range of difficulty with regard to teaching and 
measurement. Objectives which relate to changing and development 
of attitudes are the most difficult to plan for and to measure. 
Nonetheless they are quite often the most Important part of an 
educational program. 

To write objectives, each goal must be broken down Into Its 
component parts reflecting all the skills, knowledge and attitudes 
that a person would have to have to meet the goal. Then, each of 
those component parts Is put Into clear actlon-orlented language. 
Each objective statement should describe a behavior that could be 
accomplished only by someone who had acquired that particular skill, 
knowledge or attitude. 

For example, en objective could not be written: "The learner 
will know all the letters of the alphabet." Rather, It should be 
written: "The learner will be able to write each letter of the 
alphabet after hearing Its name pronounced." The second statement 
describes a behavior that can be easily observed. 

To complete the process of defining objectives, a measure of 
the level of proficiency to be reached and the time limit for 
achieving that level should be added. If the learner must 
accomplish 100 percent of the objectives, then that Is the level of 
profeclency needed, but usually a lesser goal Is acceptable. The 
curriculum designer may decide that scoring 75 percent on a test 
of the content Included In the objectives Is a satisfactory goal. 

The curriculum should also set a reasonable time-frame for 
accomplishing each objective. This time frame Is Importat even 
though each learner may progress at a different pace, since It 
ensures that the group continues to move toward the project goals. 
The actual time required to achieve each objective will vary 
depending on the skills of the learners and the teacher, the 
material to be learned and the planned duration of the program. 

The following sample objectives for a general literacy 
program provide a further Illustration of how objectives are 
written. 



Examp I e 

Skt Ms. These objectives describe the physical actions 
that demonstrate mastery of the skills In question. These 
are the easiest objectives to write, since the actions they 
describe are easily observed and measured. For example: 
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i The learner will be able to write all the letters of the 
alpuabet, both uppercase and lowercase. 

• The learner will be able to write words using the letters 
of the alphabet. 

• The learner will be able to write his own name. 

i The learner will be able tc write all of the numbers. 

i The learner will be able to pronounce each letter of the 
alphabet. 



Knowledgfl. These objectives describe behaviors that suggest 
a learner Is familiar with certain concepts and can remember 
and use that knowledge. The curriculum designer must look for 
behaviors that only a person who has acquired that knowledge will 
be able to exhibit. For example: 

• The learner will be able to say the name of each letter 
when he sees It In print and In cursive. In captlals and 
In lower case. 

• The learner will be able to say the name of each number 
when he sees It In print and In cursive. 

• The learner will be able to say the sound of each letter 
as a single letter and In combination with other 
letters. 

• The learner will be able to state whether a letter Is a 
vowel or a consonant. 

0 The learner will be able to combine vowels and 
consonants to make syllables. 

• The learner will be able to combine letters to make words. 

• Given a list of 250 common words In his language, the 
learner will be able to say each word and state what 
It means. 

• Given a longer fist of 2000 common words In his 
language, the learner will be able to say each word 
and state what It means. 
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• The learner will be able to read simple sentences using 
a list of 250 cotnnon words and explain In his own words 
what the sentences mean. 

• The learner will be able to read simple sentences using 
the list of 2000 common words and explain In hts own 
words what the sentences mean. 

• Given a simple topic, the learner will be able to write 
ten sentences on that topic. 

Attitudes. These objectives describe behaviors that suggest 
particular attitudes have been acquired by the learner. Objectives 
for attitudes are difficult to write because there Is no easy way 
to know how people feel. The curriculum designer must look for 
observable behaviors that a person with the desired attitude might 
exhibit* For a general literacy course these might be: 

f The learner will be able to explain how his aqulsltlon 
of literacy will benefit his nation, his community and 
his fami ly. 

t The learner will be able to describe several ways In 
which he can use his literacy skills to benefit himself, 
his family and his community. 

t The learner will be able to describe the negative 
feelings he has about being an adult learner, why he 
feels that way and how he Is managing to overcome those 
feel Ings. 

The value of these objectives Is that they Identify the 
topics that must be covered In order io reach the curriculum 
goals. For each of these objectives, the literacy worker must 
develop learning activities, methods and materials. The 
objectives and the learning activities to support them must then 
be put Into a logical sequence to make up a coherent learning 
program. 



STEP THREE! SequBnce of Learning Activities 

From the list of objectives, a sequence of learning 
activities can be designed to form a coherent program. Each 
objective may have several activities that must be completed 
before the objective Is met. These activities placed In logical 
sequence will provide the basis of specific lesson plans to be 
developed later. The sequence should follow a logical progression 
of Introducing new material which builds on what has been learned 
before and allows for practice of material already presented. The 
sequence should begin with content already known by the learners 
and move to related unknown material. The sequence should move 
from the simple to the complex and from the concrete to the abstract, 
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For example, a sequence of learning activities might move from 
recognition of objects to recognition of words which represent 
those objects, then on to simple sentences composed of those 
words. Another sequence might lead learners from an association 
of varying numbers of objects with written numbers, to use of 
numbers to perform simple calculations. 

The proper sequence of learning activities might not always 
be so obvious, however. For example, recognition of letters might 
appear to be simple compared to recognition of a word, but 
many programs have found the Introduction of full words before 
letters to work best. In this case, the word that represents an 
object may actually be simpler and more concrete than the entire 
system of letters which represent the sounds of the language. 



The literacy worker should Identify all outside resources 
which will be needed during the course and make sure they will 
be available to all teachers. This list of materials should be 
prepared. In writing, and listed as a part of each sequence. 
Charts, equipment, and demonstration materials are all examples 
of things which would be necessary. 

The literacy worker should also consider the teaching 
resources available to him for the program. The curriculum 
should be designed with the teachers or facilitators In mind. 
If he wants to add functional content but has no one available 
to teach It, he may have 1o leave that content out of the 
program. It the program has a dedicated cadre of teachers, then 
Innovative and complicated curriculum elements are possible. If 
the teachers are volunteers with limited time or experience, 
the curriculum elements should be simple so that teacher training 
can be accomplished quickly and easily. 



STEP FOUR; Resources 



In addition to entire 
currlculap there may be books, 
magazines, student practice 
materials or games available 
from other sources that the 
I Iteracy worker can adapt to 
his program. The aval lab I 1 1 Ity 
of these resources may lead the 
literacy worker to modify his 
curriculum In a way that will 
allow him to take advantage of 
existing materials. 
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^I£P-FiVE; Lesspn Plans 



Once the sequence of learning activities has been decided, 
the literacy worker must consider what methods and materials will 
be used to support each activity. These are listed, along with 
the content to be taught. In a set of lesson plans that divide 
learning activities Into standard time periods. If learners have 
agreed to spend one two-hour period per week on I Iteracy, for 
example, lesson plans should be designed to fit the two-hour 
periods. 

The next step Is to write a lesson plan for each class time 
period In the course. In the lesson plan, the teacher outlines 
the content (learning activities), and the methods and the 
materials to be used. For each day the teacher makes notes on 
how to present the content and manage the class session. As 
mentioned earlier, a single objective, like learning to recognize 
letters, may Involve several learning activities that must be 
completed before the objective Is met. These activities could 
take place over several class sessions and be written up In 
several lesson plans. 

There are some simple guidelines that a literacy worker can 
follow for making a lesson plan for a single class session. 
There should be time at the beginning of the session for the 
teacher to explain to the learners what they will be learning 
that day. This helps the learners get ready to learn. Each 
class should have at least one time segment for reviewing 
material that was most recently learned, especially the last 
session or the last few sessions. New material should be limited 
to what can be easily learned In one half of the time a Noted 
to the class session. There should be time where new material Is 
Integrated with that which has been learned before. At the end 
of the session, there should be a few minutes where learners can 
ask questions about the day»s material or any other material. 

The following page contains a sample lesson plan: 
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ACTIVITY TIME 



MATERIALS 



DESCRIPTION 



1. 

Opening 5 mins. "T" and "M" 

charts 



Give greetings and use charts to 
explain day's activities. 



2. 

Review 10 mIns. "T" chart 



Review what was learned last 
week — syllables ta, to, tl, 
tu. Point to the elements on 
the chart and ask each learner 
to Identify some of them. 
Ask If anyone can make a word 
from these syllables. 



3. 

New 30 mIns. "M"chart 

Material 



Introduce new material for the 
week, syllables ma, mo, ml, mu. 
For each syllable, pronounce 
the sound while pointing to It 
on the chart. Have the class 
repeat the sound with you 
and then each student should 
make the sound alone. 
Lead discussion of Issu ■ 
presented on "m" chart and 
exp lain the sy I lab les. 



4. 

Practice 10 mIns. syllable 

b locks 



Use blocks to practice all the 
syllables learned so far. 
Split group Into two teams and 
ask them to use the blocks to 
make as many words as possible 
In 10 minutes. 



5. 

Closing 5 mIns. None 



Answer questions and close. 
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The teacher should refer to the plan before class* arrange 
for the materials that will be needed, and decide on what methods 
to use for each activity. The Indication of time Is for planning 
only. If one of the activities Is going well, It might be given 
more time. If one Is not going well or If the learners already 
know that material, that activity might be given less time. 

The teacher might even choose to have a session that Is oQly 
review on occasion. Or, If one piece of new material Is very 
difficult, the teacher might choose to have one session only on 
that material. But as a rule, the sessions should mix activities. 



This sample curriculum Is an example from a general literacy 
project. The I Iteracy worker has done a needs assessment and found 
that some Illiterate women want to learn how to read and write 
simple letters. They all live In a village far from the villages 
of their families, and they would like a way to keep In better 
contact. The letters can be sent using the postal system or 
through contacts In a local market town who travel to their 
vl 1 1 ages. 

fioal: The learner will be able to read and write a simple letter 

to or from relatives that explains all the events of the past 
month. 



Objective 1 i The learner will be able to look at any of the 

following list of 18 words and link It to a picture that 
represents that word. (A list of 18 words 'vould follow.) 

Materials: Eighteen charts each with one word and a picture 
of what that word represents. These 18 words contain all the 
letters and sounds of the language, and the words are known to 
all the learners. For this example, the first chart would show a 
group of children with the word "children" under It. 

Activities: The learners it In a circle with the teacher 
as part of the circle. The teacher holds up the picture with the 
word and asks the learners what Is represented here. The teacher 
then leads the learners through a discussion of what that word 
means In their lives and how they feel about the concept or 



SAMPLE CURRIC.UiiJMJ?ll£j 
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object represented there. At the end of the discussion, the 
teacher asks some of thfe learners to suimtiarlze what has been 
said, and then moves on to explain the word. Its syllables and 
letters. In this example, the women would talk about the fun and 
the problems of ha^'Ing children, how many children are too many 
and how many are too few and any other topics that relate to 
their experience of children. The teacher would then show the 
word: 

In Its syl lables; 

chll dren. 

In sounc clusters; 

ch II dr en, 

and In letters; 

c h I 'dren. 



Objective 2; The learner will be able to say the sound of 
each letter and know the name of each letter. 

Materials: Eighteen picture/word charts and a wall chart of 
the alphabet that Includes pictures of objects that begin with 
that letler and the name of that object written out. 

Activities; After the discussion of the meaning of the 
picture/word chart, the teacher will show how the word Is made of 
letters and explain what each letter Is called and what Its sound 
Is. Then the teacher wll! use the wall chart to reenforce that 
Information, 



Objective 3; The learner will be able to write each letter 
of ,the alphabet. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, blackboard and chalk. 

Activities: The teacher will ur^e the blackboard to show 
how each letter Is made. Then the learners will practice with 
paper and penci Is^ 



Ob jective 4! The learner will be able to put letters 
together to make words. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, a blackboard, chalk and a set of 
letter blocks. 
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Activities: The teacher will write a word on the board and 
ask one of the learners to use the letter blocks to put together 
that same word. Then the learner will say the name of each 
letter and sound out the word. All the learners will then write 
the word down on paper. After the learners are doing this well, 
the teacher will just say a word and not write It down. In the 
beginning, all learners can work as a team, but after sc>(Re 
practice each should do the task alone. 



Objective The learner will be able to read, write and 
understand the meaning of the following list of 1250 words, 
(A list of words would be attached here.) 

Materials: Paper, pencils, a black board, chalk and a set of 
letter blocks. 



Activities: The teacher would use the same activities as 
for Objective 4. 



ObJe c±ij^,£j The learner will be able to read, write and 
understand a 200-word letter to a relative using only simple 
sentences that explain all the majo- events In her life uuring the 
last month. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, a blackboard, chalk and a set of 
word blocks. 

Activities: The teacher writes a sentence on the board and 
asks the class to use the word blocks to make the same senrence. 
Then each learner does this alone. Then the learners make a 
sentence orally and follow by putting It together using word 
blocks. Each time a sentence Is made, the learners write It 
down on paper. All the sentences should be things they would 
want to say In a letter. Next the same process Is repeated but 
without the letter blocks. This time the learners write the 
sentences on paper only. Once all of the sentences nave been 
written^ the teacher »j|ps the learners see how they can be put 
togethef Into a leiter.. 
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This Is an example from a specific literacy project with 
a limited and focused goal. The literacy worker has done a needs 
assessment with members of a rural agricultural cooperative. Many 
of the members of the cooperative are Illiterate, and the records 
of the cooperative are kept In writing by a literate elected 
secretary. The Learners are only Interested In the skMIs needed 
to read the general ledger of the cooperative so that they will be 
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able to understand the record of produce they have put Into the 
cooperative, the Income the cooperative has gained from the sale 
of that produce, the expenses of the cooperative and the resultant 
profit for each member. The learners will only learn how to read 
the ledger, not how to write on It. The math needed to do the 
calculations Is not taught since the learners already know how to 
do these calculations orally. 

Goal t The learners will be able to read the record of the 

transactions so that each member can be sure that proof 
exists of his stake In the cooperative. 



Ob Jeer I ve 1; The learners will be able to recognize all of the 
words that explain each row or column of the general ledger. The 
words are: (Here, a 1 1st of all of -"le words used on the general 
ledger would be listed — credit, debit, sale of produce, storage 
charge, transportation charge, for example.) 

Materials: A copy of the ledger and a chart with all 
the words listed next to a picture of the action or object they 
represent. 

Act I vl tic?.: The te?^cher uses both materials to teach the 
meaning of each word and show where It Is located In the ledger. 
The teacher organizes a game where each learner must look at the 
word on the chart and then find It on the ledger and explain what 
It means. These activities are done during a set class period, 
but the materials are available for the learners to practice 
with a I one or In groups when they have free time. 



Objective 2t The learners will be able to recognize and state the 
name of each member of the cooperative when they see that name 
written on the general ledger. (Here a list of names would be 
attached. ) 

Materials: A copy of the ledger and a chart with all the 
names on It with small . hotos of each Individual next to the 
name. 

Activities; Same as for Objective 1. 

Objective 3: The learners will be able to recognize all of the 
numbers used to fill the ledger. 

Materials: Cards with single digits on each card. 

Activities: The teacher uses rote memory to help the 
learners learn to recognize each single digit. He then explains 
how they fit together to make larger numbers and uses the cards In 
a game to help the learners Increase their ability to reed the 
numbers* 
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These curricula are Just two samples, and the work 
Involved In helping a group of Illiterate learners to reach 
all of the objectives In either will be great. The literacy 
worker can use these examples to build a curriculum for his 
program, following the steps described In this chapter: 

t Prepare a set of goals and obJr''+ 'es. 

t Look at all available resources and decide what materials 
will best meet the objectives. 

• Design a set of learning activities to meet the objectives 
and place them In a logical sequence for learning. 

t Design lesson plans for each class period following the 
learning sequence. 

As he begins thd literacy class, he will undcutedly find that 
3one things wMI work and some will not. The literacy worker 
should be open to changing the curriculum as he learns from 
experience. 
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CHAPTER .SIX 
IMPLEMENTING AND FVAI HA TING INSTRUnTinN 



Some literacy programs depend on the traditional methods of 
Instruction used fn the formal school system. But as we have 
seen, those methods which are designed for teaching children are 
not always the most appropriate methods to use with adults. 

In adult literacy programs the most effective methods of 
teaching and evaluating learner progress are those which are 
learner-centered. The project must begin with a diagnosis of the 
abilities and weaknesses of each learner and must first prepare 
l&arners to begin learning. The project should then employ a 
variety of I nstructlonaT techniques to promote self-directed 
learning and self-assessment among the participants. 



Diagnosis 

For a program to be effective. It must take Into account the 
phy. lologlcal and psychological factors that .iffect each 
learner's ability to learn and base Instr'iCtlon on the skill 
level of each learner. Since the learner's level of skills and 
some of the constraints she may be under may become evident only 
after observation, this diagnosis should continue as the program 
progresses. The following discussion, taken from Coolie Verner's 
"Basic Factors In Learn !ng to Read -and Write," examines some of 
the constraining factors affect'ng tiic auuii learning process. 
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j Physiological Factors | 




Physiological factors Involve sight, 
hearing and manual dexterity. 
To acquire literacy skills, a 
measure of visual acuity Is 
essential. Research on aging and 
adult learning has shown thet as 
adults age, the ability to 
perceive fine detal Is decreases. 
Adults may need more light and 

larger letters In order to facilitate learning, or they 
may have vision so Impaired that they cannot learn to read 
without glasses. Glasses may not be available or may be too 
expensive, and In this situation there Is little that can be 
done. The teacher must assess the visual acculty of her learners 
before putting them In a situation where they can only fall. 

Hearing Is a lesser problem, but severe hearing Impairment 
Is a constraint on learning literacy skills. Adults with hearing 
Impairments le.rn compensating behaviors that make It difficult 
for a teacher to Judge their ability to understand spoken 
language. Nonetheless the teacher must be sure that when she 
speaks the learners understand what Is said* 

As many Illiterate adults may have been Involved only In 
manual labor that requires the use of large muscular systems, 
they may find It difficult to perform the delicate and controlled 
movements of the hand Involved In writing. The teaching of 
writing begins with letters that are larger than normal to a! low 
for this difficulty. 



1 iMMMMMte^B^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ f 

Psychological Factors 

Psychological factors that can 
constrain a learner's por forma ice are attention, abstraction 
and motivation. As adults mature they develop defenses 
that shield them from many the stimuli that crowd their 
environment. These defenses can be a barrier to learning. An 
11 1 Iterate adult may find It difficult to maintain sustained 
learning and to differentiate the elements of the learning 
stimuli that are crucial. The teacher must help the learners to 
attend to the learning by providing an environment that Is free 
from distraction. At the same time, she must provide a 
learning stimulus that has a strong appeal to the learner. As 
the learning progresses, the teacher must monitor this possible 
problem and alter both the environment and the learning stimuli 
to meet learners* needs. 

Adult Illiterates live In the "real world" and are rarely 
called upon to express or perceive realli/ using abstract symbols. 
Written language Involves abst'-act symbols — letters and words — 
that represent reality, and thus may not be Immedlatoly meaningful 
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to adult I earners o The teacher should diagnose the abllty of her 
learners to grasp the relationship between visual symbols and 
reality. She can then build her lessons on the abstracting skills 
the 'earners already possess. For example, some learners are 
already very familiar with the visual representations found In 
drawings or photographs. Instruction for literacy can be based In 
this case on matching letters and words with pictures. This 
method would not be as effective with learners who have had little 
experience using pictures to represent reality. (See Chapter 
Seven for a complete discussion of visual literacy.) 




A teacher cannot assume that all learners will be equally 
motivated to become literate or that those who ar ^ motivated at 
the outset will stay that way. An Illiterate adult Is usually 
not motivated to learn In order to meet society's expectations,, 
but, rather, learns In order to meet Internally felt expectations 
of Immediate or long-tenfr( personal benefl+ The teacher should 
attempt to learn what motivates each learnur so that those 
factors can be reinforced throughout the learning process through 
discussion and dialogue. 



Literacy Ski I Is 



Most Illiterates have some literacy skill, 
and the teacher should make an effort to Identify those skills 
prior to beginning the lev:.rnlng program. (Information on the 
learner's skill level should be available from the needs 
assessment conducted earlier.) Learners should bo given a 
chance to demonstrate their ability, and demonstrated abilities 
should provide the skill level on which learning activities are 
based. Information should be gathered during the needs assessment 
described In Che;jter Four. 
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Getting new readers ready to read Is an Important step In 
the learning process. Sarah Gudchlnsky, who pioneered work with 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics on pre-reading exercises for 
1 1 1 1 Iterates, believes that many learners fall because 
they are not reedy to begin reading. She notes that most 
literacy programs do not have pre-reading exercises as a part 
of planned literacy activities. 

Gudchlnsky summarized her findings on pre-reading skills 
In "Introduction to Literacy: Pre-Readlng" under the categories 
of psychological set, oral skills, visual skills, manual skills 
and reading pictures. 

I Psychological Set | 

The psychological set Indicates whether a 
learner knows what reading and writing are all about. In the 
learner's environment, the learner may never have seen anyone 
rea'j or write or heard anyone read aloud. The teacher should 
Involve the learners In activities that lead them to an 
understanding of what can be achieved with literacy skills. 
Gudchlnsky suggests that the teacher read aloud to the learners. 
The teacher can also write stories from the learner's dictation 
and then read them back several times over a long time period. 
The learners should see examples of real communication 
through written language. The teacher can read lables on common 
products, share letters from friends,, and help the learners carry 
on a correspondence with someone through letters. Gudchlnsky 
also Includes motivation In the psychological set. 
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{Oral Skills] 

There are two oral skills Important to 
pre-reading: fluency in the language of Instruction and the 
ability to focus on the phonemes (sounds) and morphemes (root 
words, prefixes and suffixes) of that language. If the literacy 
campaign Is to go on In a national language,- the learners niust have 
developed a high degree of oral fluency In that language before 
they attempt to develop literacy skills In It. An Important 
pre-reading exercise can be the teaching of oral language skills 
In the national language before literacy training begins. 

Even If a learner Is fluent In 
the language of Instruction, she may 
not be aware of the phonemes that make 
up each word. Or, she may not be aware 
of the functional elements of the language 
like prefixes and suffixes. Gudchlnsky 
offers the following example of a 
pre-reading exercise to focus cn these elements. 
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"Exercises for this purpose may Include the oral production 
of words which begin with the same sound. The teacher says, for 
example: »Some and sand sound alike. Can we think of another word 
that begins with the same sound?» The pupils then produce words 
such as silly or soup. A varlent of this exercise Is to call for 
words which rhyme, as for example, sand and land." 



|visual Skills 

The visual skills that a learner must develop 
are those that allow her to distinguish between letters that are 
different and to note letters that are the same. Gudchlnsky 
states that learning should begin with lerterb that have obvious 
differences like "A" and "L"; then should focus on letters that 
look similar like "m" and "n", or "0" and »C"j and should end with 
letters that are the same shape but In different special 
relationships like "b", "d", "p" and "q", or "M" and "W". 

Another visual skill Is developing the habit of reading from 
left to right, right to left or top down. Each language has a 
reading direction and all pre-reading exercises should 
conform to the established direction. 



[Manual Skllls| 

The manual skills needed to write letters 
and words should be fully developed before a learner begins to 
write. Early In the literacy lessons, the learners should begin 
to practice the fine details of writing letters or parts of 
letters. Gudchlnsky suggests that this should not be an act of 
copying, but an act of reproducing visual forms from memory. The 
learners could begin by looking at a series of lines and circles 
on a blackboard. Those would then be erased and the learners 
asked to reproduce them from memory. When these shapes are 
mastered, letters can be substituted, and when the learners are 
ready, the letters assembled Into words. 



jpeadlng PlcturesJ 

As mentioned earlier, reading pictures may 
be difficult for some groups of learners. If there are 
difficulties with visual literacy, the teacher must address these 
In the pre-reading exercises. As the next chapter contains a 
section on visual literacy, that Information will not be 
reproduced here. The literacy worker should rementer, though, 
that visual literacy should be a concern In diagnosing the 
learners* readiness to begin. 
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Arrangements for the classes, such as a place and a time to 
meet, should be kept simple. Since most adults have to work, 
arrangements need to be made to accomodate their schedules; 
this may mean meeting at night or early In the morning. The 
class could meet at different places and at different times In 
an attempt to accomodate everyone, but then learners would have 
to keep track of when and where each class was being held. A set 
schedule and place can make It easier for learners to attend class 
regularly. If there are reasons to change the time or place on 
occasion these changes can easi ly be accomodated. 




The learning environment should give learners some privacy. 
The place should be comfortable and not overly formal. Having 
students sit around a table. In a circle In chairs or on the 
floor works well because this arrangement Is more like other 
adult gatherings and places the teacher In an equal position with 
the learners. If the class can meet In someone's house, this, 
too, will be more like an adult gathering. If a school room or 
other public room Is to be used, thought should be given to changing 
the arrangement of the chairs. The chairs must also be adult-sized, 
and the place needs sufficient light and quiet. 

In the beginning, the class should be timed In consideration 
of the fact that the learning activity Is new for the 
participants. Forty-five minutes to an hour will, most likely, 
be sufficient. Adults will be more likely to continue class 
If It does not take too much of their time. Once they have 
encountered some success In learning, they may decide to spend 
more time, but that should be their decision. 
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Unlike the formal education system where the student 
arranges her schedule to accomodate the educational activity, 
literacy activities must change to accomodate the schedule of 
adult learners. Seasonal work and underemployment have to be 
taken Into account In planning for a literacy project. Where 
the learners are farmers, for example, the start of the rains 
may signal the need to concentrate on work In the fields and 
cl assess may end until the season Is over. Even If that means 
there are only two months during the dry season when farmers 
have enough time to participate, the project must be 
scheduled accordingly. Each dry season the farmers may come 
together and study four or five nights each week, but their 
limited availability will govern the amount which can be taught 
In one season. During the ten months of hard farm work, they 
may only oe able to get together twice a month to review. When 
the dry season comes again, however, the Instructional cycle can 
resume and they can continue their active participation In the 
1 Iteracy class. 

When the literacy worker begins to design the program, 
she might be tempted to look at what would be Ideal for her. 
Instead, the planner must look to the participants to Identify 
time and scheduling constraints on the plan. The literacy worker 
should keep In mind that the learner Is central to the planning of 
a project. 



Learner Partl^JpjtJ dp 

The more active and Involved learners are In the 
classroom, the more they will learn. To foster this 
participation, the teacher must use methods that allow and 
encourage It. The teacher can use a number of simple techniques 
to foster leapner participation: 
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• Ask the learners questions and use activities that 
encourage them to talk with each other* 

t Keep an Informal account of which learners are 

participating the least and make an effort to encourage 
their participation. 

• Keep an Informal account of the amount of time she 
herself Is the active person In the class and reduce 
that amount of time as much as possible. 

f When there Is a difference In skill levels among 

learners, encourage those who are more advanced to work 
with those who need additional help as "peer teachers." 

t Ask the learners from time to time how they feel about 
the classes and use this feedback to make Improvements. 



These techniques are meant 
to Increase the amount of time 
learners are active In the class, 
to decrease the amount of time 
the teacher Is active, to 
encourage Interaction among 
participants, and to provide 
the teacher with a feedback system 
to help tailor the literacy 
learning activities to the needs and 
desires of the learners. 



The community resource people that were Identified earlier 
should not be forgotten. Once classes begin, the literacy worker 
may tend to focus on the people In the class to the exclusion of 
the rest of the community. There are people outside the classes who 
are Important to the program; the literacy worker should continue to 
seek their advice and active Involvement on a regular basis. 



Group Dynamics 

People act differently In a group than they do In a 
one-on-one situation or alone# There Is a good deal of research 
Into the use of group dynamics In Informal and nonformal learning 
situations. Two aspects of these research findings are of 
particular Interest to classroom work with adults: overcoming 
Initial reservations over participation and learning and breaking 
habits which may become Ingrained in adult learners. 
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When adults come together In a learning group, there Is an 
Initial shyness that hinders their participation. Although this 
Is a larger constraint at the beginning of a literacy program 
there are some elements of this reserve which can linger after 
the course has been going on for some time, particularly at the 
start of each class session. The teacher can design activities 
for the beginning of each class session which break down these 
barriers and help people to Interact as a group. 

One way to do this Is to pass an object around the class 
and ask each person to comment about It. This object could be 
a picture that each learner Is asked to describe using a word 
which begins with a certain letter or sound. Or, a block 
with a letter on It could be handed around and each student 
asked to say a word that starts with that letter. As the goal 
of the activity Is to get everyone to contribute something from 
the very beginning, the exercise would continue until the object 
had been passed around to all participants. 




Groups get Into habits. Certain people may dominate the 
activities of the class, and certain people may never participate. 
Changing the seating or the teaching style can help break these 
habits or perhaps keep them from forming. For example, 
participants may sit In a circle for most of the classes, but on 
occasion they could sit cn two sides of the room to compete 
as teams. 

People will act differently If they are close or far away 
from the teacher, and the teacher should change her seat from 
class to class or activity to activity. Or, to change 
pace In the middle of the class time, the teacher could stop and 
ask everyone to stand up. This not only stops the class, but 
also breaks up any patterns that may have developed. Standing up 
also provides recreation and relaxation. 
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CraatJnfl a Good CIJmat&Jpr^igjrxiLDfl 



The adult learning theories that were presented earlier In 
the manual can help the literacy worker create a climate In which 
the learners can be successful. In addition there are four basic 
"environmental" conditions that are essential for effective adult 
learning. 



i The learning atmosphere must be warm, friendly and free 
from threats to the learner. Learners should not feel 
rejected or sense that their actions or comments are met 
with cold appraisal, creating undue anxieties. Such 
anxieties diminish the enthusiasm and energy learners 
will have for the other problems of learning, 

f Teachers should encourage new ways of self-expression among 
the learners. Each learner should have opportunities for 
experimentation. Teachers should see that all learners are 
free from ridicule when they make mistakes during these 
periods of experimentation, 

1 Learners should gradually become independent of the 

teacher^s learning supports, A delicate balance must be 
sought which nurtures Independence without contributing 
unecessarlly to undue pressures for performance. The 
relationship should be one which Is both continuous and 
Interdependent between teacher and adult learners, 

1 Effective three-way communication Is essential — from 
teacher to learner, from learner to teacher, and from 
learner to learner. 



To foster the development of a positive learning climate, 
teachers will first need to encourage learners to share Ideas 
and feelings amoung themselves. Learners* demands outside 
the classroom, the teacher •s agenda, and the I earners • goals all 
need to be discussed openly. Then, and only then, can common 
learning goals emerge. Stimulating open discussion Is a skill 
the teacher must seek to develop early on. 
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The teacher needs to develop two additional skills. One Is 
that of establishing clear "rules of behavior" for the group, the 
teacher Included. These standards should be developed and agreed 
upon by the teacher and learners together. Another skill Is that 
of fostering the process of learner self-evaluation. In order to 
best learn from their own experiences, adult learners must con.' 'ant I y 
assess their own efforts and build toward shared goals. 



Group I ng Issrnsrs 

Information gathered during the needs assessment and the 
diagnosis of constr <ts on learning can be used to group 
learners. There ar». .everal basic advantages to grouping adult 
learners. First, adults learn at different rates. Pairing or 
grouping Individuals with similar levels of skill and ability 
gives those learners an opportunity to progress together. 

Second, people learn differently. Some learners whose 
reading comprehension Is high learn best from concentrated 
attention to printed material, while others will be helped most 
through the presentation of visual concepts. Grouping will 
provide an opportunity for the teacher to develop techniques 
targeted to several small groups with differentiated learning 
abl I Itles. 

Third, through grouping, a teacher can give Individual 
attention more effectively. She may only have to develop 
approaches for each of four groups rather than different 
approaches for each of 20 Individuals. Then, too, the 
Individuals In the groups learn from each other. Small 
groi'ps allow for more Interaction between learners. 



plassroon. Ac-Hvltles. 



General principles of adult learning provide a context In 
which to place specific activities for the classroom. A 
classroom activity can have one or more of the following 
objectives: 

- To learn new material; 

- To practice learned material; 

- To motivate the students to continue to learn. 



Activities which address all three objectives should be 
Included In each class session. The teacher might begin by 
reviewing what she did In the last sess'on, then teach something 
new, briefly review everything learned far, and then conduct 
an activity that makes the students feel good about what they are 
doing. The following sample activities are ones which could be 
tried and adapted. As their experience grows, teachers will also 
want to design new activities to suit the particular needs of 
their classes. 



Traditional Methods 



This manual has emphasized the fact that 
adults differ from children In the ways they learn. This does not 
mean that all traditional teaching methr<^s are of no value to 
adults. There are times when It Is appropriate for the teacher 
to stand In front of a class and explain new mfiterlal, when the 
class can use drills to learn or review material or when learners 
should read aloud from a book or pamphlet. 

In some ways, these methods are easier for a teacher to use, 
and students quite often expect them because the formal school 
model Is their only educational experience. The literacy worker 
should not be afraid to use these methods, but she should be aware 
that there are other activities that can be used In combination with 
traditional methods to make the class more Interesting to 
adults. 

When a time comes for a teacher to stand In the front of a 
class and explain new material, the learners should be seated In 
an Informal circle, not In rows of chairs. The presentation 
should be modeled on the explanation the learner might get If she 
had asked a question of a friend In the regular course of the 
day. 

For example, the teacher can present a new letter by showing 
It around the class to see If anyone already knows It. If someor 
does, then that person can read It. If not, the teacher can 
explain the letter In a normal tone of voice giving the nanrte of 
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the letter. Its sound and several words that use It. A card with 
the letter on It can be passed around the room along with a list of 
words that use that letter. 

When drilling Is needed, adults should not be made to sound 
like a group of school children reciting their lessons. Instead 
the group can be broken up Into pairs to practice, and that makes 
the room sound like a group of adults talking. The same 
procedure can be used for reading aloud. 
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"Real" Activities 



As soon as possible, the class should be 
doing real activities, that Is, practicing skills that they can 
put to use. For example, after they have learned to write the 
alphabet, they can learn to write their names. In this way, they 
will feel that the time they are Investing In this effort Is of 
real value to them. 

Learners should be able to participate In simple reading 
and writing activities that are culturally relevant, that are of 
value to them and that motivate them to continue learning. 
For example, the recording of births, marriages and deaths In 
the family might be Important. The teacher could design a 
standard format to keep this record using a few simple words 
and numbers. Reading a calandar to learn the date and know 
when major festivals are to occur might serve this purpose, too. 
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I Blackboards and Visual Materials 



The next chapter Is 
focused on ln.structlona I materials. Including the preparation and 
use of visual materials. These materials deserve mention here, 
also, since so many classroom activities can be built around 
them. 

In addition to large-format visual aids, like fllpcharts, 
some materials should be small enough that they can be passed 
around the room or held by learners while the teacher presents 
I nformatlon. 

Puttlny display materials »n the hands of the 
learners helps to Involve them as active learners. If the 
teacher always uses the front of the room for display, the 
learners become Inactive listeners. If the teacher must use a 
single blackboard at the front of the room, the learners should 
be asked to come to the board at different times In order to 
break down the concept that the teacher Is "In charge". 

To learn how to write, students must practice. Blackboards 
and other large surfaces are good for demonstrating how to 
write, but for practice, the learners need paper or a slate. 
The small muscle movements needed for writing on a piece of 
paper are different from those needed to write on a large 
surface, thus the nead for practice on paper. Although there may 
be a substitute that can be used, like wood, slates or large dry 
leaves, a sufficient supply of some form of paper Is usually 
necessary for a I Iteracy project. The I Iteracy 
worker may find that paper Is a scarce commodity In her 
environment, and she may have to take Initiative to find a 
source of scrap paper. 
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Games 



Games are particularly effective In helping people 
acquire skills that require a lot of practice, like learning ^o 
recognize letters. The next chapter will give some examples of 
games that can be used with literacy. Games which are popular or 
traditional In the culture can also be adapted for use In literacy 
work* 




I " ■ 

Peer Teaching 



Peer teaching, the use of learners 
themselves as teachers. Is a particularly good way io Introduce 
new material. For example, each person In the class can be asked 
to Introduce part of a lesson. This gives learners added motivation 
to learn their part and to listen to the presentations of others. 

Peer teaching can also be cairled out In pairs or small 
groups. The teacher can divide the class Into groups of two and 
have them practice with each other. This will allow the teacher 
to go from group to group and work with each learner 
Individually while the rest of the class Is working. 

I Writing Practice^ 

Learners must spend considerable time 
practicing the motor skills Involved In writing. In the beginning, 
the teacher should demonstrate, one letter at a time, the basic 
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strokes or movements Involved In writing a letter. She could then 
ask learners to trace the letter with their fingers. After 
sufficient preliminary practice, she should write a letter on the 
top of a piece of paper and ask learners to copy It several times. 
As learners practice writing, the teacher should go around the 
room to watch each of them and to give Individual advice where 
necessary. Some writing practice can be done In the class, but 
as It Is time-consuming the teacher may want to suggest that most 
practice take place outside the class. 



Class Story 



Eventually, the students will be able to 
write more than lelters and single words. At +hot point they can 
begin to write whole sentences, following the teacher's lead. 
Later, as the physical act of writing becomes less of a burden, 
the class can create Its own stories to write. The teacher can 
facilitate this by asking a question about an event everyone knows 
about, a recent marriage celebration, for example. Each of the 
learners can say one thing she knows about this event and all the 
learners can write the sentences down. 

As the class becomes more skilled the teache^ can suggest a 
subject and ask each student to write down one sentence. Then, 
all of the sentences can be put together Into a story. 

[Motivational Discussion] 

Motivation to learn Is crucial to 
success of a - ^ect. Although a learner's motivation may be high 
at the beginning of a program, she may lose Interest as the 
class progresses. A group discussion among all ^he learners 
allows participants to voice the feelings that are undermining 
positive motivation. Issues that have led to negative motivation 
can be resolved In these discussions and relief and renewed energy 
can result. To Initiate a productive discussion, the following 
techniques can be helpful. 



• As described earlier, discussing Issues In small groups and 
reporting these discussions to the full group can be an effective 
means of encouraging maximum participation. The flow of Ideas 
easily Increases as learners stimulate each other^s thinking, each 
participant can make a contribution, and group unity Increases. 
This method gives each Individual a chance to express her feelings 
ijnd generates a list of suggested Improvements to be made In the 
program. 



f Roundtable discussion Is a reliable way to Involve learners 
In a more directive way. in this technique. Individuals with 
differing viewpoints present their opinions while a segment of the 
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class listens In and then follows up with questions. There Is an 
element of suspense In using the technique, since the posing of 
the questions Is unrehearsed and depends largely on the level of 
learner Interest and participation In the discussion. 

In organizing a roundtable discussion for the first time the 
teacher should work with learners on the panel to help them develop 
the content of their short presentations. Each should present what 
she views as the major Issues that are causing the program to fall 
to reach Its objectives. Then, during the panel presentations, all 
members of the group should be urged to think of comments they want 
to make. After the presentations have been made by panel members, 
someone from the group should lead the disucsslon to make sure that 
a I I those who want to comment have the opportunity to do so. 



• Role playing Is also a productive way of learning, allowing 
participants to step out of their normal roles and Into roles which 
they may never otherwise be able to assume. In short, role playing 
teaches the Important skill of putting yourself Into someone else's 
shoes for a brief period of time. In literacy classes, learners can 
put themselves In the role of a teacher or In the role of a learner 
who has greater skills than they do. Teachers can put themselves In 
the role of participants to better understand the forces acting on 
the motivation of the learners. 

To organize this activity the teacher first selects a 
particular point or attitude to Illustrate. Then she describes 
the characters learners are to play. The class can then select 
participants rather than having the teacher assign the parts. 
Participants are given 10 to 15 minutes to prepare themselves for 
the role play. At the same time, those observing the role play are 
asked to focus on one or two specific Issues. The role play then 
coiiUnues until Interest Is at Its peak (5 to 20 minutes). The 
role play Is then stopped and observer'' ^nd participants discuss the 
Issues It has raised. 



• Special measures may be needed If Irregular attendance, poor 
quality of preparation, erratic attentlor. In class or other signs 
of apathy appear. The teacher must be prepared to analyze the 
situation to determine both her own part and that of the learners 
In the difficulty. Sometimes this analysis can take place In a 
group session. At other times. It will require a personal 
conversation with Individual learners. A few techniques may help 
to minimize or resolve these motivational problems: 

• Periodic class surveys to determine how well the class Is 
meeting learners' -reds. 

• Personal Interviews through which the teacher lets the 
learner know of her concern and her Interest In the learner 
and her work. 
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I Guidance counseling sessions In which an outsider may be 
called upon to assess the situation. 

• Private tutoring In one-on-one sessions with the learner 
after class. 

I Variations In teaching designs to accomodate differences In 
Individual learning styles and Individual responses ty 
teaching stitnu 1 1 . 



Numeracy 



The base of numeracy Instruction should be the 
oral math skills of the learners. These should be measured 
In the early diagnosis to provide a beginning point for numeracy 
act I V 1 1 1 es 

For example, the learners may be able to add and subtract using 
money; they may be able "to divide using an amount of food and a number 
of people, and they may be able to multiply by five acres the number of 
hours needed to plow one acre. They may be able to do these calculations 
orally, but not with numbers on paper. 

First, the learners should be given an opportunity to practice 
these oral skills using situations they are familiar with. The teacher 
can then Introduce activities to help them apply those oral skills to 
new situations. Once this skill level Is established, the teacher 
can present similar situations using Illustrations or real objects 
along with the written numbers that represent those calculations. 
At the same time, the teacher should be sure to teach all the numbers 
and signs of the different mathematical operations. 

The next step Is to present real situations and ask the 
learners to calculate the answers using numbers. Finally, the 
learners should be asked to calculate answers using only numbers 
with no analogy to a real situation. 

All of this work will have been done In relation to the 
mathematical skills the learners had when they began the course. 
When these oral skills have been translated into calculations with 
written numbers the literacy teacher can move on to new math 
skills that may be useful to the learners. Unit pricing for 
Judging value in the marketplace, simple accounting for small 
business activities, calculations Important to fan My planning, 
nutrition or child health are possible examples. 

Sample numeracy games are presented In the next chapter that 
can help learners practice these skills and learn new skills that 
can be of use In their dally lives* 
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Test lnfl and f^jUnid'JPP 



All development projects should Incluae some form of 
evaluation and a literacy project Is no exception. The success 
of a IHoi-acy project depends to a great exten-t on the progress 
learners make toward the goals and objectives set out In the 
curriculum design. The literacy worker must develop methods of 
measuring the progress, keeping In mind the special needs of 
adults for respect and a sense of control over their own 
learn Ing. 

There are three types of evaluation that the literacy worker 
should consider for accomplishing this task: summatlve evaluation, 
formative evaluation and learner progress reports. Summatlve 
evaluation may be the best type for large projects that m'jst 
Justify their use of resources. This form of evaluation uses a 
number of techniques to provide a picture of the accomplishments 
and overall value of the project. 

Formative evaluation Is useful to any project, even the 
smallest. This type of evaluation provides specific feedback on 
the progress of learning activities and on ways that a project can 
be Improved. 

Learner progress reports help the participants themselves see 
clearly the progress they are making and can Increase motivation 
to continue their efforts. 

Summ atlve Ev^iiatJoj^ Summatlve evaluation If the most 
difficult and time-consuming of the three, and most literacy 
workers will not be called upon to des'gn and Implement an 
elaboarate surmiatlve study. However, a literacy worker may be 
Involved In a summatlve evaluation as a data collector, and 
the results of a summatlve evaluation can be of help In Improving 
a project. For these reasons and because the methods that are 
used can be helpful In understanding and carrying out the other 
two types of evaluation, a brief description of some of the 
techlques used In summatlve evaluation Is presented here. 

A summatlve evaluation looks first at the goals and 
objectives of the project and then designs tests to show how much 
progress has been made In achieving the objectives. In addition, 
a summatlve evaluation often makes a determination of the costs 
and benefits of the project to see If the resources expended or. 
the project have been worth the effort. A summatlve evaluation 
may also focus on the cost-effectiveness of the project In 
comparison to other ways of achieving the same goal, or It may 
focus on specific aspects of the project such as access to 
learning by woroen. 

For our discussion, only the achievement of the stated 
objectives of a project will be covered lii detail as that ?s the 
major concern of n-ost literacy workers. Even so, literacy workers 
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should have a basic knowledge of the other summatlve techniques so 
they will understand thorn If they are applied to their projects. 

A cost-benefit analysis first looks at what would happen If 
no program were to take place. In the case of an adult I Iteracv 
program. It Is as-^umed that the literacy rate will continue In ' 
Ivs historic pattern (which might be either up or down); the 
benefit of the literacy program Is thought to be that the 
literacy rate will Increase more rapidly. 

Next, a set of formulas are used to figure the monetary value 
of the benefit of higher literacy rates ror society as a whole. 
In the case of literacy, monetary value Is usually computed by 
looking at the Increased Income of a literate person over that 
of an Illiterate person. An as.'iumptlon Is made that this Increase 
In Income represents the value tie raarketp ! ace has put on 
I Iteracy. 

The monetary value of the benefit Is compared to the cost of 
operating the project In a cost-benefit ratio. The ratio gives 
project planners an Indication of the overall value of the 
project. Although this kind of evaluation overlooks many of the 
non-economic benefits of literacy, cost-benefit analysis provides 
a tool for helping a nation look at how It will allocate scarce 
resources. 

Cost-effectiveness Is the comparison of one means of reaching 
a goal with another. For literacy programs, this Is usually 
calculated as the cost of making adults literate versus the cost 
of expanding the school system to make more children literate. 
The effect upon the overall literacy rate Is then calculated for 
both to see which means has the greatest effect on the literacy 
rate for the same amount of money. 

Summatlve evaluations also examine the efficiency of an 
educational program. This data, too, can be of value to a 
literacy worker In Judging and Improving project performance. 
To better understand the efficiency of a program, learner 
progress must be measured through testing. 
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To test for learner progress, the evaluator must go back to 
the Instructional objectives. Many evaluations make the mistake 
of looking only at the goal of the project. This by Itself 
provides a poor measure of performance. Measuring the attainment 
of Instructional objectives gives a clearer picture. 

For example, the goal of a project may be for learners to 
reach a primary school grade four reading level, yet only a small 
percentage of learners may reach that goal. Many learners mf^y 
have learned all the letters of the alphabet or hundreds of words, 
and some may also have acquired some ability In writing. Although 
all the learners have not achieved the goal of tho project, they 
have completed several of the objectives. Within each of the 
objectives, too, the learners may have developed some or all of 
the requisite skills, and a breakdown of skill level gives a 
better picture of the progress of the learners. 

Testing procedures should thus be designed around the 
specific learning objectives cf the project. If, for example, 
learners are expected to be able to recognize each letter of the 
alphabet, a simple test would require them to circle selected 
letters out of a series of different letters. If the objective Is 
that learners be able to write the letters of the alphabet, the 
teacher might test this ability by calling out the letters for the 
learners to write. Similar tests would be developed to measure 
learner progress In achleveing all the objectives of the project. 



The scores on these tests measure each learner's performance 
In relation to the objectives of the program on a scale of 
zero to 100 percent; they also show the level of attainment for 
the class for each objective. This Information can pinpoint areas 
where the teaching may be weak, as, for example. In the transition 
from letters to words or fron. the recognition of letters and words 
to comprehension of meaning. In addition, planners can use test 
results to Illun'Inate changes In project design that can lead to 
a better program. 

Form ative Eval uatloD-. Formative evaluation allows for a 
constant process of feedback and assessment throughout the program. 
While the goal of a sufrnnatlve evaluation Is to determine whether a 
project as a whole Is working or whether It Is cost-effective, the 
goal of a formetlve evaluation Is to provide Information for Ihe 
Immediate Improvement of the program. The sources of formative 
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evaluation data are tests, learners, teachers and project staff 
as well as outside observers. 

The test examples presented In the discussion of 
summatlve evaluation could also be used as a model for a testing 
In a formative evaluation. But for a formative evaluation the 
overall score Is of less value than the correlations between high 
scores or low scores and various project design factors. If some 
teachers are using materials or methods different from others 
and their learners are getting higher scores, then those methods 
and materials should be tried out In other classes. If scores 
show an Inverse relationship between the age of the teacher and 
success of learners, thought might be given to recruiting younger 
teachers. 

Learners, teachers, other project staff and outside observers 
all have valuable observations to make that could Improve the 
project design, but they may be reluctant to offer criticism. 
The feedback model presented In the section on teacher training 
In Chapter Four Is a good way to encourage them to share their 
observations while ensuring that the positive elemen+s of the 
project design are not forgotten. 
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1^'^ The evaluator should conduct regular sessions with each of 

^Vj' these groups to ascertain their views on successful project 

el3ments and how best to improve the project. The project staff 
sr uld review any suggestions and make changes if possible. 
T!ie.», the evaluator should be sure to apprise the sources of that 
data of any action taken, if no action can be taken on a particular 
suggestion, an explanation should be given. By showing those 
irrvolved how their suggestions are being used, the project will 
continue to get good feedback. Learners, teachers and staff will 
feel that they are actively Involved In the project and have some 
control over project design issues. 



Iftarner Progress Reports. Adults may object to the use of 
formal, objective tests to Judge their progress. Too much 
pressure to perform well on tests can undermine their 
motivation to continue with the classes. It can, however, be a 
source of satisfaction to learners to see the progress they 
have made through some form of evaluative process. 

A learner progress report provides this feedback without the 
possible negative effects of a formal test. To do this, the same 
kinds of test formats that were presented In the section on 
sunmatlve evaluation could be suggested as a way for learners to 
test themselves. The learners should not be required to share the 
results of' the test with anyone else and should also have the 
option to forgo the test altogether. It should be made clear that 
the test is meant to measure the progress of each Individual 
learner and not her standing against the rest of the class. 

A graphic representation may be useful In allowing the 
learner to see her progress. A chart that marks each I earner »s 
progress toward the goals of the course will help demonstrate how 
much they have already learned. For example, the teacher can make 
a simple bar chart with Increments for each letter and for each 
word on the word list. The student can watch her bar extend as she 
learns each new letter and word. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Literacy teaching materials, like teaching methods, must be 
geared to the expressed needs and aspirations of the learners 
since these Instructional materials help to support classroom 
activities, they should also be designed to complement the 
methods used In the literacy project. In many cases this will 
require the teacher to adapt materials from other sources or 
develop new ones which are tailored to the needs of the particular 
group. 



VI qua I Literacy 

Any discussion of teaching materials, which often rely on 
visual Images, must begin with the concept of visual literacy. 
The term can be defined as the ability to understand the visual 
language of pictures and drawings. 

Throughout this manual. Illustrations are used to make 
the text more Interesting and more easily understandable. 
Their Inclusion assumes that renders are experienced In 
cofwnun I eating with and learning from Illustrations. Such a 
presumption, however, cannot be universally made of all learners 
Like reading, visual literacy Involves the ability to 
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look at abstract Images and 
translate them Into a real object, 
feeling or action. When a 
person reads the word "run," he 
associates It with the action 
of running. When he sees a 
drawing of a boy running, he 
also associates It with the action. 
Although the drawing Is more 
representative of the action. It is 
still an abstraction and not the 
"real thing." 




For Individuals who grow up seeing Images on paper, on TV 
and In film, visual literacy Is a finely developed skill that 
comes as second nature. People brought up In an environment 
where pictures and other visual media are nonexistent or rare 
sometimes misinterpret pictures and drawings. Research has 
shown that even photographs and realistic drawings can be 
misinterpreted by people from cultures that make use of few 
graphic or printed Illustrations. 

A number of factors contribute to misinterpretation of 
visual Images: 

fl Cultural factors affect the use of visual symbols. For 
example, when an American sees the stylized drawing of an eye 
that Is the logo for a major television network, he knows what 
It means. If someone from the Island of Java were to see the 
same logo, he would not know It represents the network nor 
realize that It Is a stylized representation of an eye. On the 
other hand. If the American were to see a Javanese shadow puppet 
from the Wayang, he most likely would not understand what It 
represents. The Javanese, though, would know the name of the 
god or person which that puppet represents and would be able to 
explain the story and the personality of the character. 
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• size can cause misunderstanding. A fly that Is drawn the 
size of a piece of paper may be misinterpreted because real flies 
are very small. If the observer has poorly developed visual literacy 
skills, he may have difficulty making the transference from the 
drawing to real Ity. 

f Perspect I ve can be mis I nterpre+ed. Background details can 
confuse viewers who are not familiar with the visual concept of 
perspective. For example, a drawing of a man ready to throw a 
spear at an antelope In the foreground with a tree In the 
background can be seriously misinterpreted if the tree happens to 
be placed between hunter and animal. Or, a picture of the heads of 
two people talking can look like two balls or two coconuts. The 
viewer, of course, has never seen heads that were not attached to 
bod i9s. 

• Color can cause confusion. For reasons of economy, 
literacy materials are usually reproduced in black and white. 
With some objects, color is important for identification. In 
India, a woman shown a picture taken of her six months before 
said It could not be her because the woman In the piciure was 
wearing a red sari. She did not have on a red sari at that 
moment, though she had been wearing one six nwnths earlier. 

These problems can be avoided in several ways. First, 
existlnci images that everyone In the culture already understands 
can be used. Second, Illustrations that have been shown by 
research to be more easily understood can also be used. Third, 
the literacy worker should pretest all of the 1 1 1 us. "-rat Ions to 
be sure they are understood by the learners. And fourth, the 
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teacher can teach learners how to read Illustrations — to become 
visually literate. Using all of these methods In combination will 
help to ensure that the Illustrations used to support literacy 
efforts are understood by all of the learners. 




Using Existing Imagflp 

To be certain that the Image Is understood, the teacher 
should begin by using real objects. There are limits to 
this approach, however. Although using a rock, an apple or a 
tree to represent Itself Is a good way to Introduce these words, 
some concepts like power, freedom, respect and dignity, are 
difficult to visualize. Other concepts may be ambiguous, like 
mother or father. A picture of a woman with a child could mean 
mother; It could mean woman or birth. Even pointing to someone 
In the room who Is a mother may not be clear since she Is also a 
woman and has a name. 



Each culture has an 
Iconography of Its own. An 
Iconography Is a culture's 
art of representation 
by Illustrations, pictures, 
figures and Images. This 
Iconography may be used in 
masks for dancing. In arawlngs 
on the walls of houses. In 
religious objects. In costumes 
for theater. In puppet shows or 
in designs In cloth. The ways 
1hat culture represents concepts, 
people and stories may De useful 
as Instructional aids. 
Others, I ike religious objects, 
may not be appropriate. 
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In alrnost any community In the world It Is possible to find 
someone who can draw and usually that person 's used to drawing 
In ways that will be understood by others. In India, for example, 
women who draw scenes from religious stories on the sides of their 
homes might be asked to help In Illustrating Instructional materials. 
The Illustrations would be easily understood by the people from that 
area, even If they might be difficult for the literacy worker to 
understand. 



Fami ly Und ftrgtoftd Images 

There are several styles of drawings and photographs that 
can be used for Illustrations. The following examples have been 
tested for ease of understanding. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 are the most abstract and the simplest to 
draw. There Is very little detail In the subject, foreground and 
background. This level of Illustration may suffice, depending on 
the learners' abilities to abstract, the ieacher's ability to 
communicate and other visual aids being used to complement these 
drawing styles. 




figure 1 figure 2 
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figure 3 
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Figures 4 and 5 below are more realistic line drawings and 
are the most difficult to draw. Although both styles depict the 
subject and the foreground In detail, only Figure 5 has a detailed 
background. Research has shown that too much detail can detract 
as much from understanding the picture as too little detail can. 
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Flgui-es 6 and 7 are photographs. Figure 6 Is heavily 
detailed, while Figure 7 has the foreground and background 
blocked out, leaving only the subject. 




figure 6 



figure 7 



Current research Indicates that Illustrations like Figure 4 
are most easily understood. Illustrations like Figures 5 and 7 
have also been found to be effective In communicating 
with non- 1 Iterates. Research findings on visual literacy for 
Nepal and Lesotho are available, and there may be research 
available on the country where the literacy worker Is working. 
While this research may help to narrow design choices, the 
literacy worker should also use the Illustration pretesting 
methods suggested In the next section to determine which of these 
styles works best In his own community. 

Regardless of the style of Illustration used, there are some 
common concerns with comprehension. The object Itself may be 
unfamiliar to viewers, the Image may be culturally Inaccurate or 
the picture may simply be poorly drawn. Some "markers" which 
are part of the drawings may not be understood. Arrows do not 
necessarily Indicate direction, nor do X's Imply negation. 
Misleading use of scale, such as an oversized fly; excessive or 
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sparse detail} Improperly drawn perspective; and complicated 
spatial relationships contribute to the misunderstanding of 
pictures. A group of pictures that show a sequence must be 
clearly presented since non- 1 Iterates are not used to following 
a usual left to right or right to left sequence when reading. 





As the literacy worker begins planning Illustrations, he 
should keep In mind available resources. The literacy worker 
may be called upon to produce the Images himself and there 
may be no photographic facilities available. This may place 
constraints on the types of Illustrations that can be used In 
a I Iteracy program. 
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Pretesting 

Even when Instructional materials contain Illustrations 
common to the learner's environment, they should be pretested 
for understanding. Pretesting ensures that the message the 
Illustrations are supposed to convey Is what the learners 
perceive. Through pretesting the materials developer gains 
valuable feedback that will help to Improve Illustrations before 
time and effort Is Invested In producing finished copies. 

The pretest need not be elaborate. The literacy worker 
should decide what he Is trying to convey with each picture; show 
the picture to prospective learners or people similar to the 
learners; and ask them what they see. If what they say they see 
and what the II lustrations are trying to convey are the same, 
then the Illustrations are accurate. If there Is confusion about 
the meaning of the Illustrations among some of the people who see 
them or If some people give an Incorrect response, the tester 
should follow up by asking what the picture represents. If the 
answer Is still not correct, the Illustration Is not working. 
If the answer Is correct at this point, the tester should probe 
further with questions about why the Illustration was confusing at 
first. This should yield Information useful In Improving the 
drawl ng. 



When doing a pretest, the 
Illustrations should be the same 
as they will appear In the 
Instructional materials. They 
should be the same size and color 
as these factors are Important 
to understanding. If the 
literacy project Is small, 
the pretest can be done Informally 
with a few of the potential 
learners. If the project Is large^ 
then a sample of the learners 
must be used. 




The standard, scientific procedures for determining the size 
and composition of a test sample are complicated, but there 
are some general rules that can help ensure the usefulness of the 
test. The total population of learners should be divided Into 
groups that are representative of the diversity the 
learners. For example, there might be one group of men and one 
of women. If there are ethnic or tribal differences In the 
population, there should be a group of each. There should be 
groups for any other significant characteristics, rural vs urban, 
lowlands vs hills. Inland vs seaside. The tester must use his 
judgement to be sure that each significant difference Is separated 
Into a group. Then, at least 25 people should be tested from each 
group. Time, money and other constraints may I Imit the total 
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number of subjects that can be tested, but a few people from each 
group must be tested If there Is to be any validity to the 
resul ts« 



UsiisA JipJiifl^j^Isuai mflrac^^KI I Is 

Industrialized and urban societies depend on written signs to 
make Important commmunlcatlons: street signs, signs that mark 
exits and signs that name stores and offices. Visual Images with or 
without words are also used: stop signs, one**way signs, poison 
signs* While some of these Images may be Important to the 
learners, they may not be able to read all of them. The teacher 
should consider the development of visual literacy skills as an 
Important objective of a literacy project. 



If the learners have low 
levels of visual literacy, the 
teacher may consider adding 
Illustrations to the materials as 
a way to help them to become more 
visually literate. The teacher 
must make an extra effort to 
help learners Identify objects 
or concepts Presented through the 
Illustrations while going over 
other aspects of the I Iteracy 
program. Yet the other parts of the 
literacy program should not be 
dependent on understanding the 
1 1 1 ustrat Ions. 




The teacher can teach visual symbols In the same way he 
teaches letters and words; as learners become fluent with these 
Images, Instructional materials can use more Illustrations. 
The pre-test of Illustrations should provide data on which 
kinds of Illustrations are understood and which are not. With 
that Information, the teacher can prepare a series of 
Illustrations ranging from simple to complex. 

The teacher should start the teaching by comparing 
Illustrations with the real object they represent. For example, 
a picture of an apple and a real apple should be presented together* 
With some of the simple drawing styles, the teacher couM demonstrate 
how they are made and encourage the learners to make their own. As 
learning visual literacy requires exposure to Illustrations, the teacher 
will want to collect a large numoer of drawings and photographs to 
aid In this activity. 
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Preparing Materials 



Peace Corps' Information Collection end Exchange (ICE) has 
Information on how to prepare end duplicate simple materials 
with resources that should be available locally. As those 
publications are listed in Chapter Nine, detailed techniques 
for materials production are not presented here. The 
following general guidelines can be followed to help keep the 
materials development effort simple and effective. 

The literacy worker should look first at what already 
exists. Although these materials may not be perfec+, they can be 
adapted or changed. The literacy worker might be able to use the 
Illustrations and Insert a new text that Is more useful. Or, 
the Illustrations In the materials could be cut out, and the 
learners could decide on the words for a new text. 

Local artists and writers are another source of materials. 
Learners themselves may be able to draw, cut pictures from 
magazines or take photographs for use In Instructional materials. 
Local government offices may have duplicating machines, typewriters 
or other equipment that can also be used In preparing materials. 

Multiple copies of some materials may be needed for class 
activities. Some of the publications available from ICE describe 
how to do this with silk screening and duplication. Both of these 
techniques can be more difficult then they first seem, however. 
If duplication becomes a problem, a larger format that the whole 
class can read, such as pictures and words in a wall mural, 
should be tried. The literacy worker could also produce numerous 
single copies of practice reading materials and circulate them 
among the learners. 



Learner-Prndhrpri Materials 

Perhaps the greatest resource for producing instructional 
materials is the learners themselves. With help, the learners can 
easily produce their own learning materials. This Is especially 
true for producing simple reading materials for practice after 
participants have learned the basic elements of reading. 
Most of the simple reading materials that exist are made for 
children and thus are of little Interest to adult learners. 
Learners need strong motivation to read In the beginning when 
their skills are minimal, and materials which they produce 
themselves may provide this motivation. If there are several classes 
going on at the same time, each class could produce materials and 
share them. 
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Whatever the subject matter, 
literature for new readers must be 
based on their f ami I Idrlty with the 
sub Jeer presented. One source of 
such subject matter lis everyday 
conversation. Such conversation 
may Include stories 
or traditional tales and 
events In people's lives. In her 
work In Nigeria, Van Dyken 
found that a key to learner- 
produced reading materials was the 
presentation of the Information In t 
a form which Is easy to read 
and which the reader fully 
understands. If one Is to use spoken 
speech as a source of reading materials. It should be written by 
someone within a given language community who can present 
authentic thought patterns and concepts In a natural way. 
These stories can be collected with a tape recorder and than 
transcribed. 



If photography Is possible using equipment easily available 
In the community, the literacy worker could have people act out 
tha stories and produce a photonovel, a comic book which uses 
photographs Instead ot drawings. If photography Is not possible, 
a local artist could draw the necessary pictures. 

A second source of content for materials Is Information that 
people are Interested In having as a permanent record. People may 
want to refer to a book for agricultural Information, health 
Information, vital statistics and geneology, a calendar of 
festivals, or a schedule of water aval lab 1 1 ty from an Irrigation 
sceme. The literacy worker can produce a book that provides this 
Information In a simple fashion and allows the class to 
help In keeping It current. 

If learners are Involved In making the materials, the 
teacher can be sure that they will be Interested In reading them. 
They will probably also be Interested In reading similar materials 
made by other classes and sharing the materials which they 
themselves have produced. This Interest Is a strong motivation to 
practice new reading skills and keeps learners actively Involved 
In the literacy program. 
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Preparing I nstruct Inna I Games 



Instructional games are particularly good for teaching skills 
that must be practiced over and over again for participants to learn 
them well — for example, learning the alphabet or learning the 
spelling of words. Learners play the games because they are fun; 
learning Is accomplished without the pain of rote memorization that 
Is so often associated with It. 

To make a game, the literacy worker should first look at what 
he Is trying to teach. He should take one simple objective and 
break It down Into separate parts. If for example, the required 
skill Is addition, the learner must add two numbers and come up 
with a third number that Is the sum of the two. This activity can 
be broken Into three parts, the two numbers being added and the 
sum* 

A game should encourage maximum learner Involvement and 
should be designed to work with as little participation of the 
teacher as possible. In the example, the literacy worker might 
develop a set of cards that have equations, or numbers to be 
added, on them and another set with possible answers. The 
equations are given to one team and the answers to another. 
The first group holds up an equation while the other has to find 
the answer. As further practice, the second side holds up the 
answer and the first must find the equation. 
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In Games and nimula+lftns In L iteracy Train tng David Evans 
further describes the variables to be considered In game design: 

• learning Objectives. The skill to be learned In the 
game must be clear, and most of the time of the players should be 
Involved In using that skill* The game designer should start 
with that ski II and make progress In the game dependent on 
successfully using the skill* In the simplest game, letter 
recognition might be taught, and Identifying a letter correctly 
should move the player along In the game* 

• Sing I e or Multi ple Ski I Is. A game can be simple and 
Involve only one skill or It can require several skills. For 
example, a game could require the matching of similar letters out 
of a pile of blocks, each with one letter on It* Or, a game 
could require the learner to pick out letters that spell a word 
that corresponds to a picture of an object. Some games, like 
letter dice, can be used for single and multiple skill levels. 

• Chance Versus Ski I I . The outcome of a game can be 
determined by the skill of the player, by luck or by a 
combination of the two. For learning games, skill Is a better 
focus, but games of chance can add excitement to an activity. 

• Cooperation and Competition. Some societies put great 
value on Individual competition and some do not. Games are, 
quite often, designed for Individual competition, but the rules 
can be easily changed to allow for competition between groups or 
competition against an outside "force" like time or quality. 

• Individual Versus Group Act ivity. A game can be designed 
to be played by an Individual alone or by a group. Games that 
can be played by Individuals are particularly useful for helping 
slower learners practice skills or for self-study after class* 

• ShoiKdown Ver sus Strategy. Games can Involve a strategy 
to win or can be winable against a criterion. A showdown game 
pits the player or players against a criterion of success with 
little or no reference to other players. In a strategy game, the 
player must consider the moves of other players to win. 

Games that are played In the community can often be adapted 
for literacy purposes. In a nonformal education project In 
Ecuador, the community was found to be a very rich source of both 
existing games and Ideas for game adaptations and ne games. 
The examples In the next section should provide the reader 
with a number of good Ideas for producing literacy games. 
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Sample Materials 



This section contains descriptions of some simple 
Instructional materials that can be used to teach literacy skills. 
The resources mentioned In Chapter Nine provide many addltlontil 
suggestions. (Most of the games presented here were developed In 
a project In Ecuador Implemented by the UnlversUy of 
Massachusetts with USA ID funding. The descriptions are taken from 
University of Massachusetts publications listed In Chapter Nine.) 



Traditionally, literacy classes have depended on literacy 
primers and letter, syllable and word charts. Examples should be 
available from other literacy programs run In the country where 
the literacy worker Is working. 

Charts and primers should cover the same material so they 
can be used together. Their content should be based on project 
objectives. 

Useful charts Include those which have all of the letters 
presented In the traditional sequence for the language being 
taught and those which show all consonant and vowel combinations. 
These charts are used for teaching and also for reference by the 
learners during class. Another chart with words and pictures of 
objects they represent would also be useful. 

A primer Is more difficult to produce. Most primers start 
with a single word or simple sentence and a picture on one page. 
The pages which then follow present simple sentences which 
explain an action, for examjjie, "the man Is voting," with an 
Illustration that represents that action. All of the words on 
the Initial list of words In the Instructional objectives should 
be In the primer, with a limited numbisr of new words being 
Introduced on each page. 

The following examples of pages from functional literacy 
primers provide a visual explanation of the need for clear 
Illustrations, the presentation of key words and concepts, ways 
to break Key words Into syllables and form new words, and 
writing exercises. 
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In the first examplOf from Indonesia* a drawing of a shirt Is 
at the top of the page. Under It are the words In Bahasa 
Indonesia for "this Is one shirt". Each word Is broken Into 
syllables and Into letters. Then each Is put back together Into 
syllables and a word. Finally the full sentence Is put together 
again. At the bottom of the page are the single letters and the 
number one. Subsequent pages follow the same pattern adding new 
words and numbers. 




ini 
i ni 

• « 

I n I 

* • 

I ni 

• • 

ini 



ini satu baju 

satu 
sa tu 
satu 
sa tu 

satu 



baju 
ba ju 
baju 
ba ju 

baju 



ini satu baju 



• 

1 


s 


a 


t 


u 


b 




• 

J 


n 



satu 
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The next example Is from a functional literacy project In 
Ecuador which focused on the Introduction of Improved agricultural 
practices, the key concept Is "soil needs fertilizer." Key words 
(needs fertilizer) are repeated Immediately below the lead sentence 
and syllables from those words — "ce" and "bo" — are highlighted 
for reading and repetition exercises. Then several agriculture 
related words are presented both In print and In cursive for reading 
practice. 



Lteci6n 8 




El suelo necesita abono 

La tierra org^nica tiene abono 

necasita abono 



ce 
ba 



CI 

be 



bi 



bo 



bu 



abono cSonff 
abonado C&Onodcr 
barato Jkifiotor 

&a6Wicu 



basura 



cerro 



cebada 
parcela 
^rbol 
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In a Tanzanlan example, two pictures are used with one word 
below each. After the pictures are discussed and the words are 
practiced, two simple sentences are presented. The two words 
are presented again for rf»lnforcement prior to having adult 
learners practice printing the two words. 



Somo la 1 (First Ittton) 




Pamba (Cotwn) Pesa (Mon«v) 



Pamba ni mail (Cotton inwt«ith) 

Pamba huleta pesa (cotton bringi mon«v) 



Pamba 


pesa 


pesa 


pamba 



Andiki (Wriit). 

Pf^ ^f,^ pnm hfi p"""^^^ pnmhn pamha 



yipy^ ppso fi£sa fiesa 



lis 8 



Flash Cards 



Flash cards are a set of 
curds with pictures and words that 
can be flashed before a class 
to tell a story or communicate an 
Idea. The cards are usually made 
of stiff paper large enough 
to be seen by the class. 
There are numerous uses for 
flash cards In literacy programs, 
they are particularly good for 
practicing material that must be 
memorized: letters, syllables, 
words, numbers, punctuation marks 
and math tables. 




The cards should contain 
only one piece of Information 
per side, usually with a 
question on one side and an 




3 



answer on the other. They can 
be easly made by hand using a 
marker, paint or charcoal. 

In Curriculum Dflx/elopment for Functional Literacy and 
Nonforwal Fducatlon Programs p Bhola describes six steps In 
designing a set of flash cards: 

• The materials developer begins with a verbal statement 
of the teaching objectives of the message. 

• The Idea of communicating this message through a set of 
flash cards Is discussed with clients. 

f Questions about visual treatment are decided: should 
photographs be used? drawings? cartoons? The level of 
visual literacy of the learners will have to be 
considered in making these decisions. 

f A story board Is made: what cards will 
contain what visuals? In what sequence to communicate 
the Intended message? 

• Rough Illustrations are developed, words are added and 
the materials are pre-tested. 

• Pictures and captions are finalized and discussion 
notes are developed for each card to help the teacher In 
conducting the discussion* 

Initially, the flash cards can be used to Introduce new 
material by holding up the card and explaining what Is 
represented on it. Once the class has been Introduced to the 
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Information, the flash cards can be used for practice. The 
cards can also be used by a learner to teach the class 
or for Individual practice between two learners. The 
teacher can also give a card to each learner and ask that 
he make a word from the letter or syllable on the card or 
make a sentence or a story using a word on the card. 



(eI Chulo 

El Chulo, which resembles a traditional Ecuadorian betting 
game, offers practice In matching words with pictures of animals. 
The materials Involved are three dice, a set of card& ?»r>d a game 
board. Each face of the three dice contains a picture of an 
animal. The game board consists of squares, each of which 
contains the written name of an animal and the number of points 
for the animal. Each card contains the written name of the 
animal • 




To play, the cards are shuffled and dealt to the players. 
Players choose three of their cards and place them on the 
corresponding squares on the board. These represent their bets 
against a throw of the dice. If the animals on the dice match the 
animals In the bets, the player Is awarded the point value of the 
sqijare. Players must keep a point total representing the value of 
their winning bets. Since some of the animals have arbitrarily been 
given higher point values than others, learners will tend to favor 
certain animals In their betting. The frog Is the most highly 
valued. When a player successfully bets on the frog, he 
automatically wins the game. 

While playing "El Chulo," learners must match the written 
word on the cards with the written word on the board (word 
recognition). When the dice are thrown, the learners must match a 
picture with the corresponding word (word meaning). To vary the 
game, and the content, a literacy worker could change the pictures 
and the words to expand the vocabulary (word recognlt'cn and word 
meaning) of the learners. 
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|Concentratlori) 



Concentration aids In developing memorization skills using 
Information and associations necessary for literacy. The 
game consists of sets of 15 pairs of cards. A pair can consist 
of Identical or complementary letters, syllables, words, or 
pictures. A complementary pair can be a picture and Its 
equivalent written word, first syllable and last syllable of 
a two-syllable word or two words beginning with the same 
letter. 

To play, all the cards are shuffled and laid out face down 
In rows. The first player turns up one card and then a second 
one. He hopes for a match. All the players try to remember the 
location of the cards they have seen. The next player turns over 
one card and then another In search of a match. When a player 
successfully makes a pair, he takes the cards and places them In 
front of him. He then takes another turn. Play continues until 
all cards have been matched. The winner Is the person with the most 
matched pairs. 

Concentration teaches letter and word recognition as well as 
helping the learner to memorize the Image of the letters and 
words. Any number of combinations of letters, syllables, words, 
and pictures can be designed. 

1 Lottery! 

Lottery Is Intended to reinforce audiovisual association, 
letter and word recognition, and acquisition of vocabulary. The 
game needs a facilitator to aid the players. Six game boards are 
divided Into twelve squares. On each square Is a drawing of an 
object. Seventy-six small cards are needed, each with a written 
word that corresponds to an object on one of the six boards. 
The first letter of each word Is written In a different color 
from the rest of the word In order to place emphasis on the 
specific letters of the alphabet. An attempt Is made to have 
eaoh letter of the alphabet appear at the start of at least one 
word. 

Each player receives a game board. The small cards 
with the words written on them are placed In a bag, and the 
facilitator draws them out, one by one. He can read the 
word, or he can simply show It and encourage the players to read 
It. He delivers the card to the player who has the drawing which 
corresponds to the word on the card, and that player places the 
card on top of the square with the correct picture. The first 
player who covers all of his pictures Is declared the winner. 

With beginning learners, the facilitator can read the card 
he draws, emphasizing the first letter. Players could repeat the 
word and then scan their cards, pronounce the words represented 
In their pictures, and search for the picture corresponding to 
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the word which had been read aloud. The player who Identifies 
the correct picture would be given the card by the facilitator. 
With advanced learners, the facilitator could require that the 
learners write the word on the blackboard or write a phrase or 
statement using the word In order to receive the card with the 
word on It. 

This Is a game which allows the facilitator to reinforce 
both auditory and visual recognition of words and letters. The 
pictures can be replaced by words for word matching, letters for 
matching the first letter of a word, or syllables that complete 
two-sy I lab le words. 




Word BIngql 



Word bingo offers practice In recognizing and reading words 
and provides learners with practice In writing words. Nine 
common words are arranged on each game board to form two diagonal' 
lines. Below each word Is a blank space, as shown here* 



TXENDA 






LECHE 










MADRE 




ESTO 












TODO 




CASA 




AQUI 










ALLA 








CULPA 









The group leader or facilitator has a stack of cards 
containing the same words. 
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To play, the facilitator chooses a card and holds It up for 
the learners to read. Learners read the word and search for It 
on their game boards. When the learner finds the word on his 
board, he either marks the corresponding blank with a bean or 
copies the word with a pencil, depending upon skill level. 
The first player to complete a diagonal line wins. 




t Letter Dice 

Letter dice offers practice In recognizing letters and 
combinations of letters, assembling words from letters, and 
encoding sounds Into sequences of letters. A set of wooden dice, 
approximately one to two Inches on a side, are needed. Each face 
of the dice contains a letter. The frequency of occurance of each 
letter should correspond to the frequency of that letter 
within the target language. For Ecuadorian Spanish, 11 dice were 
used with the following frequency: 

1. ONRDLT 

2. CSSIIH 

3. UETY,RR,QU 

4. NUSSAN 

5. NTIBPU 

6. OLOB,LL,CH 

7. YRXWKZ 

8. AAAEEE 
r. AAAEEE 

10. USIMRG 

11. DC0MP0 

Although this same frequency may be useful for Spanish In 
other countries and gives a rough Indication of what Is needed 
for English and French, the literacy worker must seek assistance 
In determining the frequency of occurance of letters In the language 
of Instruction. This Information might be available from existing 
research, or the literacy worker can use the words In an existing 
literacy primer to determine a Informal list. To do this, the 
literacy worker must tabulate the number of times each letter Is 
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used In the primer. Then the total number for each letter should 
be divided by 66 (11 dice times six sides on each die). This 
calculation gives the number of faces required for each letter. 

Some Judgement Is needed at this point since the calculation 
will Indicate that some of the letters need less than one face 
(these should be given one) and sofne of the letters need a whole 
number and a fraction (those should be rounded off). In general 
the vowels and consonants should be mixed on each die, but the 
most coiwnon vowels — A and E In English — may be combined onto 
one d le. 

One game that can be played with letter dice Is "Finding a 
Word." Players try to make up words using the letters showing 
after the dice have been thrcwn. The first player to visualize a 
word declares the word and tries to create It from the letters 
showing. After group confirmation of the correctness of lhe 
word, play resumes as players try to find other words. Play 
continues until the time limit Is reached. The player who has 
formed the longest word Is declared winner. 

"Building a Word" Is another game option. The first player 
places a letter from one of the faces of a die In front of the 
group. The player to his right chooses another die from the pile 
of dice and places It next to the first letter. The object Is to 
be the first player to complete a word. When a word Is completed, 
the next player tries to ad J letters to form a longer word. One 
player may challenge the player who has Just added a letter at 
any point In the game. If the latter Is not able to demonstrate 
that he Is building toward a legitimate word, he Is out of the 
game. 

Alternately, the game can be structured so that the player 
who completes a word has points scored against him. This Is 
probably a more difficult version than the previous one. Both of 
these "Building a Word" versions are more difficult than the 
"Find a Word" version, as they require a more directed and active 
recall of specific words and their spelling. 

Another variation Is "Word Listing Competition." Players 
compete to form the largest possible number of words from one 
role of the dice In a given amount of time. Learners can 
compete as Individuals or as teams. In either case, participants 
alternate between two roles; onlookers who recognize and monitor 
words formed by others, and active composers of words. 
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Hangman Is a game many Americans have p!ayed as a child. The 
teacher writes several blanks on the blackboard, one for each 
letter In a word. Then the class has to guess what the letters 
are. Each time they guess right, that letter Is entered In the 
appropriate blank. If they guess wrong, the teacher draws part 
of a man on a gallows. First the head Is drawn using a stick figure 
drawing, then the body, then the arms and finally the gallows and 
rope. The class tries to guess the correct word before all the 
parts of the drawing are completed. 




Comic Books and Photonovels 



Usually, first primers are very simply written, and as s 
result can be dull reading. Although these primers may work well 
when learners are first learning, they will want something more 
Interesting after they have a better command of the language. 
Comic books and photonovels are Interesting and easy to read and 
offer a greater range of subject matter to new readers. To make 
comic books, the literacy worker needs someone who can draw. For 
photonovels all that Is needed Is a simple camera and 
photographic reproduction facilities. 

The story line can come from the learners themselves. The 
teacher then writes the story down using the word list that the 
learners have been studying. If there Is an artist, he can draw 
In the action. If there Is a camera, the learners can act out 
the parts and the literacy worker can take the photos. The 
photographs can then be pasted Into place, and the words pasted 
above them. 

If a camera or an artist Is not available, pictures taken 
from magazines can be used. This may take a lot of creative 
story writing, but It can be done. The teacher cuts out the 
pictures and puts them onto paper. Then the learners are asked 
to think out the story. The teacher writes down the story 
and the product becomes reading material for use In the class. 



[Photo-Word Chart | 

If a simple camera and developing services, or an "Instant" 
camera are available, the learners can artlclpate In making their 
own photo-word chart. Each learner picks something or someone from 
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his life that he considers to be most Important to him and the teacher 
or one of the learners takes a picture of that person or thing. When 
the pictures are ready the teacher produces a word chart using the 
pictures and the words that represents them. Each learner then explains 
what his picture represents and the teacher shows and explains the 
word. 

This chart could be used In the same way that Freire uses his 
generative themes. Although the words may not contain all the 
letters and syllables, the Interest of the group will be stong as 
the themes are personal. The teacher could present one word each 
session for the first sessions with each learner having a chance 
to explain his picture. By the end of the first few sessions, 
learners will be able to recognize the words and will have 
acquired a number of related skills. 



Number bingo Is a math fluency game In which players seek 
answers on their game boards to math problems read from 
problem cards by a facilitator. The game teaches addition and 
multiplication skills. The game uses Individual game boards 
which Include answers to problems and a set of problem cards. 
The problem cards can cover addition and multiplication tables, 
1+1, 12+12, 2x4, 7x3, etc. The players also need a pile of rocks, 
seeds or some other sort of marker. 

To play, the facilitator distributes the game boards, along 
with an ample supply of beans or other markers for each player. 
The facilitator then shuffles the deck of game cards and begins 
to preser.i the math problem cards to the group. He first holds 
the problem card up, then reads It aloud once the learners have 
had a chance to try to decipher the problem for themselves. 
Players who have the answer on their game board cover that square 
with a marker. The first player to complete a horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal line across the board wins. Alternately, 
play may continue until one player has covered his entire game 
board. 

The problem cards can be changed so that this game can teach 
number recognition. In this version the facilitator calls out the 
number or shows the number and the learners cover that square on 
their game card. Another variation on the game Idea Is for the 
squares to represent letters with the objective being that of 
teaching letter recognition. 
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Burro Is a fun way to drill learners In the arithmetic 
t^les. The game» which Is based on an Indigenous Ecuadorian 
game, consists of cards containing either a problem or a solution 
to one of the problems and one card with "burro" written on It. 

All the cards are dealt to the players. The player to the 
left of the dealer checks his hand for matching pairs of problems 
and answers. If he has any» he places them on the table In 
front of him. After the other players verify the correctness of 
the pair, the first player turns to the player to his left and 
holds up his cards with the faces of the cards out of the view of 
the other player. The second player takes a card from his hand. 
He then tries to match that card with a problem or answer In 
his cards. That player then turns to the player to his left who 
must choose a card from his hand. Play continues until one 
player has no more cards In his hand. The player with the 
••burro" at this point Is the loser. 

[Number Dlce| 

Number Dice can be used to practice a wide range of math 
skills. The game uses a set of six dice with the following 
format; 



234 
5 
6 



7 
890 



3 
456 
7 
8 



9 
012 
3 
4 



5 
678 
9 
0 



+ 
X-X 
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Among the various games that can be played ^i+h the dice 
are: 

"Spending Money." One player draws a card from a deck with 
amounts of money represented on each card. The object of the 
game Is to find ways to spenti the amount Indicated on the card. 
Each player throws from three to six dice and, using the nunters 
shown, tries to find an arithmetic combination which would give him 
the solution. He could tell a story such as: "I bought three 
pounds of onions at six cents a pound, and In this way I spent 
the 18 cents." The first player to find a correct solution wins. 
Alternately, a point system could be used In which each player 
gets points for his correct solutions or other players are given 
a chance to better the first solution by using additional dice. 
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"Making an Equation." A single die Is thrown as a desired 
answer. All players throw their dice, the number of dice used 
varying with skill, and try to make an equation equaling the 
desired solution. Special dice with addition, subtraction and 
multiplication signs rather than nur-^bers -an be thrown with the 
other dice or provided as an aid. Beginners may choose to use 
the function dice any way they wish, but players with more 
advanced skills might be required to stay with the throw of the 
d Ice. 

"Drill Practice." Players roll dice and perform the 
mathematical operation specified. Rules should be set according 
to skill. A special die with addition, subtraction and 
multiplication signs may be used If practice In these skills Is 
desired. Players may check each other's answers, or one player 
may have access to the answer? and serve as "Judge". 



"Buying a Product." A card or single die represents the cost 
per unit of a product. Players throw their dice to find out how 
much they have to spend, adding or perhaps multiplying the dice 
to get a total. The object of the game Is to figure out how 
many products a player can buy with the amount shown on the dice 
The player who buys the most, provided he»s worked out the correct 
solution. Is the winner. Another possibility Is that scores could 
be kept for several rounds, prolonging the game. Players could also 
save the change left from play to play to use In a future round. 
The change could be represented by a card or a die. 



"Approaching a Solution." In this game played like "21", any 
number Is first decided on as the maximum number to try to attain. 
Each player rolls two dice. He adds the numbers that turn up and 
decides whether he wants to add sti M another number. Players 
who choose to add another number then roll a third die. The 
player who reaches the target number, or comes closest to the 
decided upon amount without going over, wins. Advanced players 
can use mathematical operations other than addition. An Important 
aspect of this game Is that there Is not a single correct solution 
that a player Is aiming for. The value of the game Is In the 
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process of figuring out a range of solutions* 

In soine cases> If dice can not be produced^ simple cards can 
be used to play the same games* 

[Market Rummyj 

Market Rummy consists of two decks of cards, one deck 
representing money and the other deck representing commodities 
typically found In the market* The commodity cards contain the 
name of the commodity, a picture of that product, the unit price, 
and the number of units which the particular card Is worth* For 
Instance, one card might represent four cords of firewood at 
three sucres per cord* Another might represent one cord of 
firewood at three sucres per cord* 

Each player Is dealt two cards face up from each deck* The 
player to the right of the dealer begins by drawing a card from 
either the commodity deck or the money deck, which have both been 
placed In the middle of the group* If the player Is able 
to match the total value of any combination of commodity cards 
In his hand with any combination of money cards In his hand, he 
does so, reciting the sums to the group* Thus, two units of corn 
at seven sucres each plus two cords of wood at three sucres equals 
a 20 Sucre note* 

After group confirmation of his calculation, the player 
places the cards used In the transaction face down In front of 
him and discards* I'', on the other hand, he has not been eble 
to match commodity and money cards, he simply discards one of 
the cards In his /land* The next player draws, attempts to match 
cards, and discards* Play continues until the decks are used up; 
the player with the most matches wins* 

To be successful, players must multiply the unit price of 
each commodity card by Its number of units to compute the value 
of each commodity card. They must add the product thus obtained 
In various combinations and test them against the sums cn the 
money cards* The game can also be broken down Into simpler parts* 
For example, the number of units can be Ignored so that 
multiplication Is no longer needed for successfully playing the 
game* 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
CONTINUING THE EFFORT 



Providing opportunities for new literates to continue their 
education and developing reading materials which foster their 
fuller Integration Into a literate society should also be a part 
of planning for a literacy project. Literacy skills are 
of no value If people can not apply those skills to dally tasks. 
If literacy skills are not used# they may be quickly lost. Yet 
efforts to provide post- 1 1 teracy followup have been sporadic at 
best. 

Some of the methods that have been developed for sustaining 
literacy efforts and ways of building literacy environments for 
learners after the classes are finished are described In this 
chapter. These post- 1 1 teracy efforts help both new literates 
and other literate people In a community to use and maintain the 
skills they learned In school or In adult education classes. 

The goal of post- 1 1 teracy activities should be to provide 
materials that new literates can read with their limited skills, 
that are Interesting to them so they will be motivated to continue 
to read, and that will help them Improve their lives and their 
work. The following are a few examples of activities that can help 
create an environment which Is supportive of literacy. 
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Llbrarlaa 



The most conmon post- I Iteracy 
project Is a library. A library for 
new readers can be built up using 
free reading materials which may be 
aval I able from a variety of sources. 
Government departments often produce 
free materials on health, family 
planning and agriculture. Many 
foreign embassies make materials 
about their countries 
and on many other subjects 
available free of charge. 
Newspapers and magazines may be 
willing to give free subscriptions. 
Missionary groups often have 
free materials. The UN and 
other International development 
Institutions also provide free 
reading material on a variety of 
development topics and there 
are people In the community who 
may be wl 1 1 Ing to donate books 
and other materials that they 
no longer need. 

A library project for new readers can take advantage of these 
sources of free reading material If someone takes the Initiative 
to locate and request them. The literacy worker should take care 
to Involve people from the community In the search for reading 
materials so there will be someone to take responsibility for 
this effort later. 

A place will be needed to house the materials. A room In a 
school or other publ Ic bul Idlng, or a smal I bul Iding bul It with 
community labor and tlonated materials should be sufficient. The 
preparation of the library should be as much of a community 
effort as possible, and someone should be appointed to look 
after the library and manage the loaning of the materials. 

The reading materials need not be arranged In an elaborate 
way and the procedures for using the books should be simple. 
It Is better to lose some books than to have people not use them. 
Coiwnunlty libraries quite often fall because of rules meant to 
control the loss of reading materials. On the other hand, a lack 
of rules can also lead to failure If all the useful materials are 
taken and never returned. 

A combination of rules and practices can strike a balance 
between these extremes. Some of the reading material can be 
displayed In a public place (as mentioned later In the section on 
community bulletin boards); some can be restricted to reading In 
the library like current magazines and reference materials; some 
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can be lent under a system that makes It easy to take books out. 
Some of the materials may be lost In this kind of system, but the 
library should always have sufficient materials. 



Btcypip \ i^rsry 

In Luknow, India, Literacy House has put part of their 
lending library onto a bicycle. The bicycle library goes from 
village to village on a regular schedule to drop off and pick up 
books and other reading material. Materials finished In one 
village are taken on to the next, and In this way the library 
makes Its rounds. 




A local development office may be willing to start this kind 
of a library service In conjunction with a small literacy project. 
The bicycle could carry practical literature and some entertainment 
literature as well. Villagers could even request Information on a 
par-Hcular problem and have that Information brought back to them the 
next time the bicycle library con^s through. 
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Renting Library 



In cities and towns with high population densities, 
enterprlzlng Individuals have made money by renting out 
entertaining literature. In Indonesia this kind of library Is 
very popular and most are stocked with comic book formated 
traditional and modern stories. Literacy workers may be able to 
help someone start a small renting library as an Income- 
generating project, or someone with an existing business like a 
food or tea shop may be able to add the library to their 
establishment and earn extra money. 



Cottwunlty Newsletters 

If there Is a simple duplicating machine available, the 
literacy worker may be able to start a community newsletter. 
The newsletter could draw articles from national newspapers. 
Interviews could be carried out with people In the community and 
written down for the newsletter. It could contain news of 
special events, births, deaths and marriages. One of the 
local development offices — such as the agricultural 
extension or health service — might be willing to help with 
a newsletter in order to help promote their programs. The 
literacy worker could arrange for local Input Into the 
newsletter, with the agriculture or health office adding 
their own articles and taking care of the production. 



Blackboard Newspapers 

In The Phi I Ipplnes a 
convnunlty developed Its own 
blackboard newspaper. A Catholic 
priest, Francisco Sllva, developed a 
newspaper that Is written dally 
on a blackboard (32' by 10») In 
the central square of the town of 
Moalboal (pop. 18,000). There 
are also 24 smaller boards located 
throughout the town. The board carries 
five stories every day — one 
local, one regional and one 
national or International news 
story, an editorial and a feature 
story (usually about health, 
community development, etc.). The 
editorial board for the newspaper 
Is made up of community members who 
also do the writing of the stories. 
The stories are then written on the 
blackboards by high school students. 
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Each evening the editorial board meets and decides on the 
stories for the main board. They use a national newspaper for 
the news and ask for Input from development officers for the 
feature stories. One of the board members writes up the stories 
and these are ready for the students In the morning. Younger 
students take charge of the 24 smaller boards In local 
neighborhoods. When the students come Into the school early 
to get the main stories In a summary format, they bring In 
Information of local Interest from their barrio — births, 
deaths, marriages and community events. Some of this local 
Information Is added to the large central board. The younger 
students take the summaries back to their neighborhoods and the 
small boards are then used to carry all the local news 
along with sutrmary of the Important stories from the larger 
board. 

The whole contnunlty Is Involved and shares In this effort, 
and the supply and repair of the boards are covered by community 
contributions. Due to this high degree of community Involvement, 
the boards are always In excellent condition. 



I oca I I y Mad e Materials 



Locally produced materials 
can be created by and for I Iteracy 
classes as a learning experience and 
then circulated through a community 
library. Along with the materials 
like those mentioned In Chapter 
Seven, the following suggestions 
might also be worth considering, 
as they can be easily 
produced. 




If the community has a strong oral story-telling tradition, 
a literacy worker could write down some of the stories for people 
to read. The literacy worker might combine genealogical materials 
produced In literacy classes Into a history of the comiriunlty with 
the help of other community members. Local development offices 
might provide help In producing materials related to their 
programs. These could be photonovels, pamphlets or posters on health 
or agriculture using local people In the writing and as actors for the 
photography sessions. Traditional dramas, songs, or religious stories 
might be written down so community members can read these alone or 
out loud to others. 
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Commnnl+y Bulletin Rftprc< 



A public wall, like the side of a building In a market area, 
might serve as a place to have a community bulletin board. 
Initially the literacy worker could ask local development 
offices to use that space for putting up posters, official 
notices and pamphlets. Newspapers or magazines might donate two 
copies of each Issue so that they could be pasted to the wall 
with all sides showing. Community people might want to put up 
notices of their own about things for sale or events that are 
about to happen, like a festival or a fair. There could be one 
section for vital statistics where anyone could write down the 
date of births, deaths and marrIag^^s. If enough Interest Is 
generated from the bulletin board. It might become a 
self-sustaining effort In which the people who use It also 
maintain It. Or a business, like a tea or food shop, might be 
willing to maintain the wall because It brings business to the 
store. A school or a government office may also be willing to 
maintain the wal I . 
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Raadtng Ciubs 



If the group of learners or the community Is too small to 
sustain a cominunlty library or other post-literacy effort, the 
literacy worker might want to suggest a reading club. The club, 
made up of learners and other literate members of the community, 
could subscribe to a newspaper and magazines and exchange them 
among the members. 

One effort similar to the reading club was the village 
newspaper reading room project In Thailand. Each community which 
participated built a reading room In a public area. The reading 
rooms were simple In construction and used only locally available 
construction matlerlals. Easy-to-read newpapers and materials 
were provided by the central government on a regular basis. The 
key to the success of the project was mobilizing local Inltatlve 
to nurture the Idea of reading and the construction of the public 
reading room. 



Writing for New Llterati>s 

If the literacy project Is part of a larger effort In the 
host country, the I Iteracy worker might be able to start writing 
workshops In which a number of literate people come together to 
write specifically for new literates. The materials developed 
in this workshop can be mass-produced for circulation to 
community libraries, reading rooms or literacy projects. 

When writing for new literates, the writer must keep In 
mind that the reading skills of the target audience are not 
well developed. She should use photographs and drawings 
(keeping In mind what was said In Chapter Seven about visual 
literacy) to help support the message communicated through the 
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written material. The writer should limit the vocabulary to the 
word list used In the literacy class or a similar word list of 
the most common 1500 or 3000 words In the language. The materials 
should use large type and should be written In the language 
spoken by the new literates. The subject matter should be 
Interesting and of some Immediate use to the people who will be 
reading It. And as with Instructional materials, all the 
materials should be tested with a group of new literates before 
they are mass-produced. This test should focus on whether the 
materials are easily understood and If they are of Interest to 
new readers. 

A survey of reading Interests should be conducted before the 
materials design begins. One source of this data Is the group of 
project participants. Questions about what they would like to 
read, what help they need In their dally lives and In their work, 
and what they like to do for enterta-lnment will yield possible 
topics. The expertise of other development workers serving the 
community Is another source of data. If there are literate 
people In the community already, they should be surveyed to 
ascertain what they read and what they would read If It was 
available. New readers can be expected to eventually develop 
siml lar tastes. 

Bhola, In Curriculum Development for Functional Literacy and 
Nonformal Education Programs^ stresses the need to answer two 
questions prior to designing books for new literates. 

• Are reading materials for new literates needed at all? 

f Are reading materials In a particular subject matter 
needed? 

These are very basic questions that quite often are never asked. 
Materials may already be avt^Ilable. There may be no reason for new 
readers to have books since other kinds of literacy activities 
are more relevant. If books are relevant the proper focus must 
be found. 

In post- I Iteracy planning work In Zambia, participants In a 
workshop: 

• made a list of books already available In the country for 
new literates, 

• analyze^ ths books In relation to readers* Interests and 
needs, 

• developed a list of new subject matter areas, and 

• picked one topic which they would develop Into a book for 
new literates. 

Seven steps were Involved In preparing the book. In the first 
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step, a topic was chosen. The second step Involved the process 
of content definition, deciding Just what was to be discussed In 
the book. 

In the third step, the topic was outlined and chapter headings 
selected. The fourth step Involved decision making about the 
primary (and secondary) audience for the book. (This decision Is 
Important as It provides guidelines on vocabulary choice.) 

A first draft Is prepared as the fifth step In the process. 
Where there are several languages, a decision might be made to do 
the first draft In the official language of the country. This 
draft, which should use sirr.ple vocabulary and short sentences, 
could be used as the master draft for other language versions. 
If this approach Is used, step six would Involve the preparation 
of guidelines for translators. 

In step seven, format Issues are decided upon. If drawings 
are to be used, sonrie of them could be prepared by adult learners. 
Or, If other resources are available. Illustrators or photographers 
could be reposnslble for the Illustrations. 



Cont inuing the Effort 

If a literacy worker Is concerned about continuing the 
literacy effort she has started, she must be sure that there are 
people In the corwnunlty who will continue to do the work after 
she leaves. These Individuals should be Involved from the 
beginning, and they should feel that the literacy project has 
been their effort. 

The literacy worker might begin a literacy project by 
devoting lots of her time and energy to It. But as the efforl 
continues she should try to spend less and less time while the 
people she Is working with take on more and more of the work 
and responsibility. Prior to her departure, local Individuals 
should be doing everything without her help. Perhaps a last 
task for the literacy worker prior to leaving should be that of 
helping her coworkers plan for at least the next year and line up 
the resources to ipake the plan a reality. 

There Is no way to ensure that the effort will continue; but 
If the local literacy workers feel that the project Is their 
responsibility. If they have been managing the entire effort on 
their own for some time, and If they have a plan for continuing 
the work, the literacy worker will have done as much as she can 
to make the project sel f-sustel nlng. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
NETWORKING 



Networking Is a skill and must be consciously developed. 
Usually when a literacy worker decides to attempt a literacy 
project, he will look to only one source of help, perhaps 
another community worker, a Peace Corps staff member, a book or a 
local literacy project. Through networking, a conscious effort Is 
made to look at all available resources which a literacy worker 
could bring Into play In one project. 

The following sections provide advice on where and how to 
look for resources and stress that the key to successful networking 
Is having an open mind about looking for help. An Initial flurry of 
letter-writing, meetings and discussions with people can produce much 
help for the project, but the literacy worker should keep looking 
after the project starts and continue to add resources to his effort. 
Local counterparts should be actively Involved In creating this network. 
Their knowledge and contacts can be Invaluable In getting the network 
started. If they are not Involved, the link to resources might be broken 
when the literacy worker leaves the project. 
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Local and National Raqnurces 



Networking should be started close to home. The community 
In which the literacy project Is being organized can offer 
some valuable resources* The learners themselves are a 
resource. They can help by providing space for the classes 
and by producing Instructional materials. The learners may 
be able to afford some compensation for a teacher, perhaps 
In money and If not, then In kind or with free services. 

Other people In the community are also a valuable part of the 
network. Those who are I Iterate can act as Instructors, or they 
may be able to tutor learners or assist a master teacher. 
Schools and public Institutions may have space, reading materials 
or other facilities they can offer and local government 
officials may be willing to preside over opening ceremonies or 
present graduation certificates. 

If the national government of the host country has a 
literacy effort. It may have Instructional materials and other 
resources that may be useful. Some countries have radio 
programs that support literacy efforts. There are also private 
groups, usually religious, that have literacy programs that may 
he able to provide assistance to a literacy project. 
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If the literacy worker cannot find these resources by asking 
In his country, he can try one of the regional or International 
Institutions mentioned In this chapter. Sometimes, even Information 
that Is difficult to find In the country where It was developed 
Is available from these Institutions. 




Inte rnational _ BsglDI^SiL B3S£>iir£S£ 

Many development agencies have literacy support activities. 
If the literacy worker writes and explains his plans, many 
organizations are willing to help. The literacy worker may find 
that literacy materials In the language that he Is to work In are 
not available In his country. An I rternat I ona I or regional 
Institution may bo able to supply them from their collections. 

For example. In 1978 UNESCO's Regional Office for Education 
In Africa (BREDA, Dakar Senegal) compiled an Inventory of low cost 
didactic materials locally produced In 15 African countries. The 
Inventory, which was produced In both French and English, provides 
a description of the Institutions and organizations producing 
didactic materials; an alphabetical listing of the materials 
Identified; a detal led listing of materials by country; a listing 
of resource materials used In the production of the didactic 
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materials; and annexes containing Illustrations of some of the 
materials described. The document also contains an example of the 
technical Identification forms used In the survey. 

This Inventory Is available, but It was produced In limited 
quantities. If It becomes unavailable BREDA may be able to supply 
the name of a person or Institution In the country of the literacy 
worker where a copy can be found. 

The literacy worker should probe all of these resources to 
find out what Is now available and what other resources the 
International or regional organization can suggest. Usually, 
International and regional organizations provide these resources 
free of charge. A partial list of names and addresses of 
organizations Involved In literacy education follows below. 



AFRICA: 

African Association for Literacy and Adult Education 
P.O. Box 50768 
Nairobi, Kenya 

BREDA 
B.P. 3311 
Dakar, Senegal 

Consel I Regional pour I 'Education des Adultes et 

I 'Alphabet Isat Ion en Afrlque (CREAA) 
Service National d'Alphabetlsatlon 

MInlstere de la Sante Publlque et des Affaires Soclales 
B.P. 1247 
Lome, Togo 

Institute of Adult Education 
University of Dar es Salaam 
Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzan la 



ARAB STATES: 

Arab Literacy and Adult Education Organization (ARLO) 

P.O.Box 3217 

113, Abu Nawas Street 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Regional Centre for Functional Literacy In Rural Areas for 

the Arab States (ASFEC/Unesco) 
Mutuel levi I le 
Tunis, Tunisia 
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ASIA/OCEANIA: 



Asian and South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education 
(ASPBAE) P.O. Box 1225 
Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 
Austral la 

Literacy House 
Lucknow, India 

UNESCO Regional Office for Education In Asia 
920 Sukhumvit Road 
Bangkok, Thai land 

LATIN AMERICA: 

ALER 

Asoclaclon Lat Inoamer Icana de Educaclon Radlofonica 
Corrlentes 316 6" PI so Of. 655 
1314 Buenos Aires 
Argentina 

ALFALIT Internaclonal 
Apartado 292 
Alajuela 
Costa Rica 

ACPO — Acclon Cultural Popular 
Cal le 20, No. 9-45 
7170 Bogota 
Co I omb I a 

CREFAL — Centre Regional de Educaclon Functional en 

Americana Latlna 
Patzcuaro, MICH 
Mexico 

Federaclon I nteramerlcana de Educaclon de Adultos (FIDEA) 
Apartado Postal 20016 
San Martin 
Caracas 102, 
Venezuel a 

PREDE - Program Regional de Desarrollo Educative 

Organ I zac I on de Estados Americanos (OAS) 

1889 F. St., N.W. 

Washington DC 20006 

USA 

Oflclna de Educaclon Iberoamer Icana 
Cludad Unlversltaria 
Madrid 3, 
Spain 
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INTERNATIONAL: 



International Council for Adult Education (ICAE) 

29 Prince Arthur Avenue 

Toronto, 

Canada 

German Adult Education Association (DVV) 

Deutsche Volkshochschu l-Verband 

Fachstelle fur Internationale Zusammenarbe It 

Rhelnal le 1 

D-5300 Bonn 2, 

Federal Republic of Germany 

German Foundation for International Development (DSE) 
Education Section 
1 SImrockstrasse 
5300 Bonn, 

Federal Republic of Germany 
UNESCO 

7, Place de Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, France 

Laubach Literacy International 
P.O. Box 131 
Syracuse, NY 13210 
USA 




Peace Corps Resources 

Peace Corps' Information Collection and Exchange (ICE) office 
maintains a collection of technical Information on a variety of 
development topics. Including literacy. ICE can provide both 
technical publications and research on specific topics to support 
community literacy projects. Copies of many of the publications 
ICE provides and catalogs of ICE resources should be available In 
every Peace Corps office Incountry, along with ordering Information 
for both Volunteers and host country development workers. 
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specific ICE manuals that may be useful to a literacy project 

are: 

• (M4) The Photonoveli A Tool for Development 

• (20) Tftarhing Rftading unri Creative Writing 

• (P8) Auri I ft-V I sua I /Communication Teaching Aids 

• (M3) ResQurres for Development 

• (Ml 8) Agricultural Extension 

In addition, ICE can supply some of the publications 
mentioned In the annotated bibliography to Volunteers. 

The address for ICE Is: 



Information Collection end Exchange 
Peace Corps 
Room M-701 

806 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20525 
USA 



Annotated Bib I lography 



This annotated bibliography Is restricted to 
publications that are easily available and Is therefore not 
comprehensive. Many of the annotations are taken from Literacy at 

J^crkj U^kJDa.U^3rs£:^.t^>^uslL3Ss^^^at\aQem[\f Skll Is edited by 

David W. Kahler and published by Creative Associates (3201 New 
Mexico Ave., NW — Washington, DC 20016). 

UNESCO has published a "Bibliography of Research In Adult 
Literacy," a "Directory of Literacy Journals and Periodicals" and a 
"Directory of Organizations Offering Literacy Training Courses" that 
can supplement this bibliography. These and other resources 
published by UNESCO can be purchased from the local UNIPUB dealer. 
The local UNESCO office can locate the UNIPUB dealer. In the 
United States UNESCO publications can be purchased from: 

UNIPUB 

205 East Forty-second Street 
New York, NY 10017 
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Some of the materials listed below are available from the 
University of Massachusetts at the following address: 

Pub 1 1 cat Ions 

Center for International Education 
Hills House South 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 

Materials listed as published by IIALM/Hulton can be purchased 
from UNESCO/UNIPUB dealers or from the following address: 

Hulton Educational Publications Ltd. 

Raans Road 

Amersham 

Bucks 

Eng land 

Spanish editions are available from Cludad Unlversltaria, Madrid. 
Arabic editions are available from ARLO, and French editions are 
available from CREAA (see previous listing for addresses). 

Some large publishers will not fill a small retail order, and 
those books are listed under "available from bookstores". If 
those books are not available from a local bookstore, they can be 
ordered by mall from: 

Cooperative Book Service of America, International 
Reading, MA 01867 

In addition to the Creative Associates and UNESCO 
bibliographies. The German Foundation for International 
Development (DSE) has published an excellent bibliography 
focused on post- 1 Iter acy. Compiled by Judith Schwef ringhaus, 
"Continuing Education of Neo- Literates: An Annotated Bibliography 
on Post-Literacy Work" Is available from DSE at no charge, but 
quantities are limited. 

Most of the subjects covered In this handbook can be followed 
In resources listed In the annotated bibliography that follows. 
Teaching Reading and Writing to Adults; A Sourre^opk contains 
articles on most subjects that are not covered In the rest of the 
bibliography. There are a few sources used In the preparation of 
this handbook that the authors felt did not warrent Inclusion In 
the annotated bibliography, but some readers may want to locate 
them. These are presented here as simple bibliographic entries. 

Coombs, Philip. New Paths to Learn tnp. Essex, CT: International 
Council on Education and Development, 1973. 

Fuglesang, Andreas. Applied nommun feat ton In DftweloDtng 
Countr lesi Uppsala, Sweden: The Dag Hammarskjrid 
Foundation, 1973. This book Is now available to PCVs from ICh 
as About Understanding . 
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Glattback, Jack. **Erasable Print— Blackboard Newspapers." 
D3^£iSDfiBmLCQimuid£JXtl^IiS-B3f)^ri.i2L». Washington, DC: 
Clearnlnghouse on Development Communications, January, 1976. 

Lew In, Kurt. "Group Decision and Social Change." In T. M. Newcomb 
and E. L. Hartley (Eds). R eadin gs In Social P sychol ogy. New 
York: Holt, RInehart and Winston, 1947. 

Horss, Elliott R.; Hatch, John K.; MIckelwalt, Donald R.; and 
Sweet, Charles F. Strategies for Small Farmer- Deve I opi nflnt: 
An Empirical Study of Rural Development Projects ^ A report 

Contr act A ID/CM/ta«C-73-41. Vol. k Washington, DC: 
Development Alternatives, Inc., May, 1975 

Shrlnavasan, Lyra. Women at the Turning point. New York: UNICEF, 



Rogers, Everett M., and Shoemaker, F. Floyd. ikjiDinuiU£;i^j£iL-Ql 
Innovations; A Cross-Cu IturaL ^proaclu New York, NY: Free 
Press, 1971. 



UNESCO. Teaching Reading and Writing to Adults: LSsUTL^SOli^ 

Teheran, Iran, MALM 1977. 646 pp. Free. Available from: local or 
regional UNESCO offices and may be available In the future again 
from IIALM. 

This sourcebook, compiled by the International Institute for 
Adult Literacy Methods, contains significant articles dealing with 
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the teaching of literacy skills. It covers a wide range of topics. 
Including the context of literacy methods specifically developed 
for teaching adults to read and write and various aspects of the 
organization, content and techniques of literacy Instruction. 
Certain articles were specially commissioned to fill the gaps In 
the existing literature or to provide a more concise description 
of particular techniques than have been previously available. The 
purpose of the book Is to present a comprehensive selection of 
published material that constitutes the theoretical foundation of 
current literacy training and demonstrates Its most Important 
practical applications. The readers for whom this book Is 
designed Include students of literacy and adult education 
attending universities or professional training courses, teachers, 
teacher trainers, adult education workers and those Involved In the 
development of materials for use In literacy classes. This 
sourcebook contains a good discrlptlon of the Laubach method, 
functional literacy and the Freire method. 



Knowles, Malcolm. Self-Directed Learning! A Guide for Learners 
and Teachers. New York: Cambridge Books, 1973. 144 pp. 
$6.95* Available from: Bookstores. 

Designed to be used by both learners and teachers, this guide 
helps Individuals to define their roles In the learning process 
and determine strategies and resources. Part One for the learner 
addresses the following: Why Self -Directed Learning?; What Is 
Self-Directed Learning?; What Competencies are Required for 
Self-Directed Learning?; and Designing a Learning Plan. Part Two 
for the teacher deals with: Setting a Climate; Defining a New 
Role; Developing Self-Directed Learners; and Implementing the 
Role of Facilitator. The final part on resources Includes a 
discussion of: climate setting and relationship building; 
diagnosing learning needs; formulating objectives; using learning 
strategies and resources; evaluation; and the learning contract. 
The guide offers a number of practical techniques and tools to 
fa-^l 1 1 tate self -directed learning. 



Freire, Paulo. Education for Critical Consciousness. New York: 
' Inuum, 1973. 180pp. $5,95, Available from : Bookstores. 

This book contains two essays written by Freire In 1966 and 1968 

hat grew out of his efforts In adult literacy work In Brazil 
prior to 1964. In the first essay, "Education as the Practice of 
Freedom," he presents the basic components of his literacy method: 
participant observation by educators to Identify the 
vocabulary universe of program participants; the search for 
generative words at two levels — syllabic richness and meaning; a 
first codification of these words Into visual Images which 
stimulate people to ©merge from their culture of silence as 
conscious makers of their own culture; the decod If Icat Ion process 
in the context of a cultural circle under the stimulus of a 
facilitator/coordinator; and a creative new codification, critical 
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In nature and aimed at action with the formerly Illiterate no 
longer the objects of history but rather the subjects of their own 
destiny. In the second essay, "Extension or Communication," 
Friere analyzes how technicians and peasants can communicate In 
the process of developing a new agrarian society. The essay 
presents both an analysis of the educational task of the 
agronomist/extension agent and a synthesis of the role Frelre 
attributes to education, that of humanizing people through their 
conscious action to transform the world. 



Laubach, Frank C. and Laubach, Robert S. Towards World 
Li teracy. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N.Y., 1967. 
335 pp. Now out of print, but available In some libraries. 
Laubach International will supply Information about the method. 

Written In two parts: "Teaching Illiterates" and "Writing for New 
Literates," this book Is based on the technique, adapted to 274 
languages, which consists of teaching with the help of pictures of 
objects, the first letter of which shows a resemblance to the 
picture concerned. Part I describes teaching 
materials, tells how to organize rural or urban campaigns and 
suggests trying programs for literacy workers based on the "each 
one teach one" method. Part II explains how to prepare 
Interesting reading materials with many simple and clear examples 
of writing for new literates. 



UNESCO. Pract ical Guide to Functional Literacy; A Method of 
IriCL]lLllifl_.fPr,_DfiyfiJxipjnfiIl±* UNESCO: Paris, 1973. 170 pp. $5.00. 
Aval I able from UN I PUB. 

This guide was prepared for adult education Instructors, 
technicians In agriculture and Industry and others charged with 
the training of Illiterate laborers In functional literacy 
programs. The guide Is directed as well to International 
specialists responsible for planning and Implementing functional 
literacy programs conducted under the auspices of the Experimental 
World Literacy Programme (UNESCO). Part I of the guide deals with 
the determination of a pedagogical strategy adapted to the alms of 
a development program, while Part 11 considers the application of 
the pedagogical strategy to actual situations. Part I contains 
chapters on conducting a preliminary Inventory of objectives and 
problems; on the nature of context (milieu) studies; cn the 
development of a pedagogical strategy responsive to the milieu 
st'jdy; and' on the role of the milieu at the different stages of 
the functional literacy operation. Part II chapters Include 
discussions of the establishment of progressions (curriculum); the 
elaboration of pedagogical methods; and functional literacy In 
action. Part II also contains a number of useful examples of 
materials and methods developed In varloub functional literacy 
projects. 
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Gunter, Jock; Hoxeng, James; and Taslguano, Enrique. 
AsMpjnrJUfiimer. JJlfiOlC^. Method! Technical Note No. 5. 
Amherst, MA: Center for International Education, UMASS, 1972. 
14p. $1.00. Available from: CIE. ICE can provide for PCVs. 

This technical note describes the Ashton-Warner Literacy Method, 
an approach to literacy developed by Sylvia Ashton-Warner for 
teaching Maori children In New Zealand. This method allows the 
learner to approach written culture on his or her own terms. 
Rather than using a text, learners are taught the words Important 
to their lives, and encouraged to wrlto sentences and stories 
which are shared with the other learners. It Is the role of the 
teacher to facilitate the process and to draw words, sentences 
and then stories from the students who are expressing their own 
Inner world. Thus the learner's Introduction to written culture 
proceeds from within, answering her own needs for self-expression. 
The author feels this approach yields completely different results 
from the more traditional methods of Instruction where words, 
stories and materials are Imposed from the outside. 



Anzalone, Stephen and Mclaughlin, Stephen. Making Lite racy 
Work: The Specific Literacy Appr oach. Center for International 
Education, UMASS, Amherst, 1983. 73pp. $4.00. Available from : 
CIE. ICE can provide for PCVs. 

This book presents an analysis of functional literacy and points 
out weaknesses that are addressed by a new methodology, specific 
literacy. The planning methodology Is presented with examples 
from The Gambia. This reference Is rriost useful to literacy 
workers who are planning work-oriented projects. 



Singh, Sohan. Learning to Read and Reading to Learni An 

Approach tP^jJS^j-gJL cd. i.Jl.erac.y.J x>5lri]ff±lfliu Hu I ton/ 1 1 ALM, 1 976 . 
116pp. $14.95. Available from: Houlton. 

In this monograph the author suggests a comprehensive system of 
literacy Instruction which provides a balance between the need to 
structure language — Into sentences, »ords, syllables and 
alphabets — and the need to motivate learners with socially 
significant themes. During the first stage of Instruction, 
emphasis Is placed on learning to read. While there Is concern 
that the theme of learning be of Interest to the participants, the 
main thrust Is on mastering the linguistic code. In the second 
stage, emphasis shifts to using reading to elicit Information from 
written materials, while continuing to strengthen reading skills; 
once this occurs, the teaching of writing Is emphasized. The two 
stages are Integrated through a model of "teaching spirals." 
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Barndt, Deborah. £ilu£ialloJI.jaid-.ilCffJjU.£!h£Un4J^ A P hotograph I r 

illuiy_fii^P£0* Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 1980, 
392 pp. $21.95. Available from: Bookstores. 

In this study the author explores and chronicles an example of the 
"consclentlzatlon" process In Peru, the development of a critical 
social consciousness. "Consclentlzatlon," as developed by Paulo 
Freire, describes a method of teaching Illiterate peasants to read 
and write and at the same time to begin to analyze their own 
socio-economic reality and to take action to change It. The book 
attempts to present how consclentlzatlon "looked," "acted," and 
"played out" within the constraints and possibilities of a women's 
project In Peru In 1976. Photographs are used to capture the 
visual "feeling" of the literacy process and explore the 
consclentlzatlon process In the macrocosm and microcosm. 



UNESCO. The Ex perimental World L I teracy Prog rwpj. _ 
CrJ^j£JLLA&&£55JnaDi-. Paris: UNESCj, 1976, 176 pp. $9.25. Available 
from: UN I PUB. 

This volume Is the final report of the Experimental World Literacy 
Programme (EWLP) undertaken by UNESCO and UNDP. The EWLP, which 
began In 1966 and terminated In 1973, was a global effort 
to evolve an effective approach toward overcoming 
Illiteracy. The approach used, functional literacy, was an 
attempt to examine the relationship between literacy anO 
development by demonstrating the economic and social returns of 
literacy. This document provides an analysis and critique of 
activities across the 11 EWLP projects. The most significant 
Issue considered In the report Is the receptivity of 
established Institutions to the practice of newly acquired skills, 
especially when this practice presupposes far-reaching change. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS: 




Bhola, H.S. Writing for New Readergi A Book on Fol low-up 

Books. Bonn; German Foundation for International Development, 
1981, 190 pp. Available In limited quantities free of charge. 

Writing, Illustrating, editing, publishing and distributing 
reading materials for new readers are the topics which are dealt 
with In this monograph. The author discusses both "why should 
reading materials be produced?"; and "how should the written 
materials be written. Illustrated, edited, presented, produced and 
distributed?" He emphasizes the Importance of writing for new 
readers who have acquired reading skills In both school 
and out-of-school settings arguing that because appropriate 
reading materials are not produced for these readers, reading 
skills often are lost. 



Burke, Richard C. The Use of Radio In Adult Literacy 
Education . 1 1 ALM/Hu Iton, 1976, 116 pp. $14.95. Available from 
Hulton. 

This monograph Is addressed both to those middle- 1 eve I field- 
workers who are already working with radio and to those who might 
work with It In the future. It looks at the use of radio In 
literacy from the vantage point of the practitioner and makes 
practical suggestions to allow field workers to proceed 
autonomously In stimulating people to listen to radio programs; In 
assuring that supplementary materials are distributed on time; In 
training volunteer monitors In Integrating radio programs with 
supplementary materials; and In evaluating the effectiveness of 
radio programs. Chapters discuss the strengths of radio as a 
teaching tool; analysis of audience levels and needs; program 
development; producllon and distribution; effective use of radio; 
the maintenance and Improvement of literacy skills; evaluation; 
and feedback. 
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Cain, Bonnie J. and Comings, John P. The Pgr-Hr ipa+nry 
frfi£fi&Si_PrPX)ii£jD^fii&l£!rJJldr£fiir£x Amherst, Massachusetts: 
Center for International Education, UMASS, 1977, 40 pp. $4.00. 
Aval lab le from CIE. 

This manual explores hew to combine cl lent- learner participation 
and the development of photographically Integrated literature. 
The authors first consider the rationales for learner-produced 
materials. Next, they discuss the participatory process and focus 
on the relationship of the facilitator to the participants and 
how the facilitator can enhance or Inhibit the process. Third, 
they answer the technical questions a facilitator may have 
regarding how to put a photonovel together (The technical aspects 
are about the same for all types of photo-I Iterature. ) Since 
participation Is difficult to discuss and understand In a vacuum 
the authors have Integrated "participatory process boxes" 
throughout the technical section to give specific suggestions on 
how to Increase participation In the context of specific technical 
problems. In the fourth section, the authors discuss some 
considerations In summatlve evaluation; and In the fifth and final 
section they examine the pros and cons of various photo-I Iterature 
formats. 



Ecuador Nop-Formal ^C\iQ£±lsiiLErs>4s£t^^J£ichn}£&i. i\Qt£s^ 1-13. 
Center for International Education, UMASS, Amherst, 1972-1976. 
$1.00 for each, some available In Spanish and French. Aval lab I o 
from CIE. 

Short descriptions of methods and techniques developed In the 
Ecuador NFE project. The Individual numbers that may be of 
Interest to a literacy worker are: 



#1 The Ecuador Project: a general description of the 
project. 

#2 Conclentlzacao and Simulations/Games: an Instructional 
methodolgy of simulation and gmes based on Pre I re *s. 
concepts. 

#4 Market Rummy: a game to train basic mathematical skills by 
simulating situations In a market. 

#6 Letter Dice: a game to develop spelling fluency and to 
Increase av five and passive vocabulary. 

#7 Number Bingo: a game which alms to promote skills with 
number symbols and arithmetical operations. 

#8 Math Fluency Games: games designed to offer practice In -the 
component skills necessary for performing arithmetical 
operations. 
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19 Letter Fluency Games: a collection of letter games designed 
to develop baste skills for literacy. 

#11 The Facilitator: a discussion of the role of non-professlcnai 
teachurs as agents of change and their Impact on the rural 
communltes tn Ecuador. 

#13 Fotonovela: a description of the conceptualization, design 
and use cf fotonovelas to Improve literacy awareness. 



Thiagarajan, Slvasallam. Programmed Instruction for Ll+arary 
JtorKfirs^ Hulton/I lALM, 1976, 136 pp. $14.95. Available from 
Hulton. 

This guide for developing self- Instructional materials and 
strategies fcr adult learners, literacy teachers and discussion 
leaders was developed to assist literacy workers In applying the 
process and products of programmed Instruction. Chapters of the 
guide define programmed Instruction; explain the programming 
process; suggest methods of analyzing learner needs, subject 
matter and literacy skills; and offer techniques for writing, 
evaluating, and revising programs as well as preparing programmed 
tutoring materials and games. 



Bhola, H. S. Evaluatin g Functlonpl LltgrBCy» Hu Iton/ 1 I ALM, 
1979., 164 pp. $14.95. Available from Hulton. 

This monograph deals with the evaluation of functional literacy 
projects and programs which both aim to help adults play a more 
effective role in their socio-economic and political ml I leu and 
and have a major social Impact on Individuals, groups. 
Institutions and communities. The monograph Is directed toward 
literacy workers who use a range of literacy approaches In widely 
differing Ideological and cultural settings. It discusses 
evaluation models; means of operational Izing evaluation; wcys of 
measuring change; methods for generating, analyzing and 
Interpreting evaluation data; and approaches to Increasing the 
validity of conclusions. A selected annotated bibliography Is 
Included. 
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Evans, David R. Games and Simulatio ns In Literacy 
Training . IIALM/Hulton, 1976, 133 pp. $6.00. Available from: 
CIE. 

This monograph contains chapters on why to use games and 
simulations, what they are, literacy skill-practice games, 
numeracy sk 1 1 1-pract Ice games, simulation games and role playing, 
and using games for literacy. At the end of the monograph Is a 
section on resources. This book fills In the gaps left by the 
literacy manual In the use of games, and provides theory as well 
as examples. With this book, a literacy worker should be able to 
develop her own games. 
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CHAPTER TFN 

CASE <;tiidies 



The following case studies of literacy work done by Peace 
Corps Volunteers Illustrate some of the common problems literacy 
workers have In Implementing their projects. Some of these 
problems are unique to PCVs, but most could happen to any literacy 
worker. 



Nepal 



Bob Loser was a Peace Corps 
Volunteer who taught high school 
math and science In Nepal In the 
early 1970»s. He lived near the 
Indian border on the warm 
flat lands that stretch from the 
Nepali mountains down to the Ganges 
River. As a teacher he had to 
speak, read and write the national 
language and speak the local 
language of his area. Bob practiced 
his reading and writing In Nepali 
(which uses a different script 
from that used In English) 
with the help of his landlord and 
the landlord's son who had 
recently graduated from high school. 
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Thakawa, a 20-year-old servant In the house, who had never 
learned to read and write, always paid close attention during 
Bob's writing lessons. Soon, he began to ask Bob about writing, 
and eventually Bob began teaching Thakawa what he had learned 
about reading and writing Nepali In the 18 months that he had 
been a Volunteer* 

Neither Bob nor Thakawa had planned to begin a literacy 
class, but one of the other servants, a 13-year-old boy, began to 
sit In when Bob was teaching Thakawa. These lessons were usually 
held on the big open porch of the house and at first the landlord 
was happy about this. It showed the village that he was a 
progressive man who was having his servants taught to read and 
write. But after some time he began to feel that Bob could make 
better use of his time by teaching English to his son who had 
graduated from school, but had never passed the national 
school- leaving test. 

The classes were forced to move frorn the porch to Bob's room 
and then to Thakawa's small house, where his wife, his ten-year-old 
brother-in-law, a 25-year-old neighbor and another 15-year-old boy 
joined the class. 

These sessions were not organized I Ike a formal school class. 
Bob worked Individually with each student while the others practiced 
alone. Sometimes literate villagers (teachers and students from 
Bob's school and college students back In the village during vacation) 
would stop by to help. Thakawa eventually gained enough skill 
himself to begin teaching others. 

Bob might never have begun this literacy program If It had 
been organized as a formal program. The whole thing happened 
spontaneously. There was never a time when he thought about the 
development Implications of his efforts, and. In fact, Thakawa 
was never clear about his reas<^ns for wanting to become literate. 
There was not a lot to read In the community, and Thakawa did not 
need to read for his Job. But Thakawa wanted to learn to read and 
Bob was able to teach him. 
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Bob and Thakawa encountered a number of problems In their 
sessions. Bob spoke the local language they were learning to read 
and write, but he was far from fluent. Sometimes the learners 
could not understand Bob's pronunciation, so they were unsure of 
the sound that went with the letter being taught. After the class 
had learned to recognize the letters, the sounds of the letters 
and how to put them together Into words, they still sometimes did 
not understand what they had read. 

Bob stayed on as a Peace Corps Volunteer for a total of four 
years. For the last two-and-one-ha I f years he taught the small 
class on an Irregular basis. Thakawa and one other learner 
achieved a high level of literacy, and the others gained some 
skill. Ten years after leaving Nepal, Bob still hears from 
Thakawa. Thakawa writes him a letter regularly. 

This case study points up some of the Issues Involved In 
small literacy projects. The class began with the strong felt 
need of one learner. That motivation was strong enough to carry 
his work towards a high level of literacy skill, even though the 
other learners did not have such strong motivation. Thakawa 
helped to generate the participation of his fellow learners and 
this one strong leader among the learners was enough to keep the 
classes going. 

Bob thought that his landlord supported the effort, but 
for some reason, that support failed. A continuing dialogue with 
the landlord might have ensured continued support. The 
support of other literate adults proved to be easy to come by, but 
It was on a sporadic basis. Two people. In this case the teacher 
and the strongest learner, were really the ones who kept the 
project going. This was sufficient support for a small project 
and the community was not Involved. 

Although the teacher put In a great deal of time and effort, 
only one learner gained a high level of skill. Several others 
gained some skill. This modest level of success Is not unusual 
with literacy projects. 



Honduras 

Bonnie Cain was sent to Tegucigalpa, Honduras to work in 
math/science and adult education. Bonnie met Dona Luz, the 
supervisor of the cooks at the hospital In Tegucigalpa, 
shortly after she arrived In Honduras. From Dona Liiz, Bonnie 
learned that a new hospital was being built and that the staff 
was to move there when It was completed. The management of the 
hospital wanted to make literacy skills a prerequisite for 
working at the new facility, but none of Dona Luz's staff could 
read and write. 
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Bonnte and Dona Luz talked 
with the hospital staff about 
starting a class. The women 
who worked In the kitchen were 
enthusiastic and with the help 
of their union they got the 
hospital to agree that they 
could use one half hour of work time 
for literacy classes every day If they 
would also put In one half hour of 
their own time. The hospital 
provided a room, and the staff 
carpenters, who usually built 
coffins, built desks and chairs for 
the class. 

Bonnie produced a book of readings and exercises for the 
class that focused on hygiene, germ theory and nutrition. For 
teaching literacy skills, she depended on materials produced by 
ALFALIT, a literacy organization In Costa Rica. 

Bonnie began by teaching syllables and words from the ALFALIT 
materials, leading classroom Instruction and then asking the 
women to work In teams of two, one reading to the other. This 
method a I lowed her to give special attention to each team 
Individually. She also helped the learners do experiments that 
proved sop'e of the scientific concepts they were learning along 
with literacy and she asked one of the senior hospital staff 
to give lectures on nutrition. 

There were 27 women In the class, and they learned enough to 
write their names and read the menus prepared by the nutritionist 
at the hospital. Although Bonnie had to leave her work In literacy 
to help with relief work after a major hurricane hit Hondurus, the 
classes continued with local teachers after she left. Bonnie still 
has a box that was given to her by her learners that contains each 
of their 27 signatures. 

In this case, participants In the literacy class were 
motivated by a need to have literacy skills In order to 
continue working. This strong motivation was key to having the 
women Join the class and later exert the effort needed to learn 
how to read. 

Unlike the Nepal case study, the Important members of the 
power structure supported the project. The project was started 
by one of the hospital staff, and she felt a personal commitment 
to It. That commitment was enough to secure resources for the 
project. Incentives for the learners and time for the women to 
learn whi le they were being paid. 

Bonnie combined a standard curriculum from a regional 
literacy program with specific materials she made herself. This 
allowed her to focus her curriculum and materials development 
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efforts on the functional part of the project. She felt 
uncomfortable with the traditional role of the teacher standing 
In the front of the room lecturing to the students and realized It 
would not be effective. 8y breaking the largo group of learners 
Into pairs, she was able to give Individual attention while 
sustaining the learning process for the whole group. 



She, too, had to be 
satisfied with a modest level of 
achievement among the 'earners. 
But In her case, all the learners 
reached their goal, a goal 
which was limited In scope. 
This Is a pattern of 
acomp I Ishment that Indicates 
a successful project. 




SENEGAL 

David Kahler went to Senegal to work In community 
development as a Peace Corps Volunteer In 1964. Senegal had 
recently gained Its freedan from France and the new government 
wanted to make a larger part of Its population literate. But the 
government underestimated the difficulty of making everyone 
literate In French while most people spoke one of many local 
languages and knew little French. 



I 
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The government pr. gram used methods and materials In French 
r^eveloped along the lines of those used by Laubach literacy 
organizations. The program was formally organized and 
Implemented through the existing school system. Teachers and 
upper level students taught rural adults for periods of six 
weeks* 

David taught In these classes, but he found them very 
difficult. The people In his area of the country spoke Mandlnka 
and little French. There was a government directive to Implement 
the program without changes, and David's efforts to make the 
teaching more relevant to the needs and experience of the 
learners produced no results. About 80 percent of the students 
dropped out of the classes, while those that stayed learned very 
I Ittle. 

As part of David's community development work he was helping 
the local agriculture extension department teach farmers how to 
use differing applications of chemlcei fertilizer on various 
crops. Many farmers found this difficult because they could not 
read the Information on application rates on the fertilizer bags. 
David helped the extension department develop an Informal course 
for the farmers that first familiarized them with the Information 
In Mandlnka, then taught them how to read the same Information 
In French. This very specific form of literacy was easy for the 
farmers to learn and provided them with skills they could use 
I mmed I ate ! y • 



The second project was a specific literacy effort that had 
pre- literacy skills built Into It for the accomplishment of this 
limited goal. The notlvatlon came from the learners themselves 
who had expressed a need to learn the specific literacy skills. 
With this case, the pattern of accomplishment Is becoming clear. 
A large number of learners can acquire literacy skills, especially 
when those skills are ones they need and can use. In cases like 
the Nepal example, there are learners who feel a stong need to gain a 
high level of skill. In most cases, though, the skill needs are 
specific to a small set of objectives. Within that set of 
objectives a large population can be served. 



The first government-sponsored 
project was not successful 
because the program did not address 
either the motivation or the pre-llteracy 
(French) skills of the learners. The 
methods that worked for Loser In 
Nepal could not work here In an 
environment where the motivation 
of the learners and the'r oral 
skills were both very low. 
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The jgrnbLa 

Paul Jurmo was a Volunteer in The Gambia from 1976 to 1979, 
and worked as a functional literacy advisor. Though Paul had Just 
completed an MA In Social Blucatlon and had taught reading on a 
volunteer basis, he was not an expert In literacy. But when 
he arrived In The Gambia, he found that the government really 
had no organized literacy program. He began his service by 
talking with Gamblans and expatriates who knew something about 
literacy and finally agreed with the government to try a year- long 
pilot project In a small village about 100 miles uprlver from 
the cap Itol , Banju I . 



The people In the village only spoke the local language, 
and Paul spoke very little of that. The government had a few 
materials In the local language, but there was no real literature. 
Nonetheless Paul felt It was Important to develop literacy In the 
learners own language as a first step. He arranged for some local 
school teachers to act as volunteer teachers and began literacy 
classes for about 40 young men. 

Many of the learners dropped out when they found how long 
It would take before they would be literate In their own 
language and ready to begin studies In English. It was really 
English, the official national language, that they wanted to 
learn. At the end of the first month, 50 percent had dropped 
out. Only ten stayed for the full four months of the course. 

The course would have gone on longer, but when the May rains 
began, the men had to quit their studies to concentrate on their 
farm work. The ten who finished the course learned the letters 
and syllables of the language and could read the words In the 
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simple materials that were used for the course. But there were 
no followup materials for them to read. 



This experience discouraged Paul a bit, but In his second 
year as a Volunteer, the government founded the National Literacy 
Advisory Committee (NLAC). The committee consisted of government 
officials from the departments that were concerned with rural 
developrrient — agriculture, education, cooperatives and community 
development. This committee designed a national literacy 
strategy and tested It as a pilot project with Paul's help. 



The project began In six villages and used educated 
but unemployed young men In the villages as unpaid teachers. 
The project used Improved materials In the local languages which 
Included some traditional stories that had been transcribed for 
reading. Although the materials had no functional content, they 
were better for teaching literacy skills than the materials 
Paul's earlier project had used. This project went on for 
the second and third year of Paul's tour and eventually operated 
In 15 villages. There was a lot of enthusiasm for the project; 
both the strategy and the materials were good. But, as there was 
no money to pay the teachers, they eventually lost Interest as the 
project progressed. While still struggling with that problem, 
the program has continued and expanded, developing more materials 
In three local languages. 



Paul's experience In The Gambia convinced him that 
numeracy skills were perhaps more Important to learners than 
reading and writing ski I Is. As English was too difficult and 
literacy In the local language was of little value until the 
government made a major commitment to produce reading materials 
In that language, Paul began to see that math was the best skill 
to teach. 

Two years later he had a chance to try that Idea out 
when he returned to The Gambia on a project supported by the 
Cooperative League of the USA (CLUSA). He found that the literacy 
program In which he had worked had evolved Into a national 
nonformal education center with considerable potential. Paul 
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Imp lerrented his math project In cooperatives set up by the 
government and that project, he feels, was a success. 

Paul was In on the Initial stages of building a literacy 
organization, an experience that can be difficult at times. 
Materials and methods did not exist, and there was no real 
Institution to continue the work. But the work has continued 
and now the Institution exists as do materials and teaching 
methods. 
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